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Hiary of the Geek. 


Tue Conference of the Labor Party, held last week 
in Birmingham, was distinguished by the moderation of 
its tone and the solidarity of its policy. Probably the 
wise omission from its proceedings of all discussions of 
the wages question in its more inflammatory aspects con- 
tributed largely to this moderation. Even the diverg- 
ence of opinion expressed in the Report upon the 
Insurance Act failed to divide the Conference, the ma- 
jority of the Parliamentary group, which had endorsed 
the measure, acquiescing in a resolution condemning it 
on the grounds of its hostility to Trade Unionism, the 
injustice of the taxation it imposed, and its failure to 
provide for the most needy classes of the workers. The 
Conference committed the Labor Party to a refusal to 
accept the Franchise Bill, unless in its final form it 
incorporated some provision for woman franchise. Full 
Parliamentary control of foreign policy was demanded, 
and strong resolutions were passed expressing the desire 
of the workers for amicable relations with Germany, and 
condemning Sir Edward Grey’s policy in Persia. 

o % - 

TE principal development in the coal dispute to be 
recorded this week is the definite handing in of notices 
by the South Wales men to cease work on the 19th. 
The demands of the South Wales men conflict with 








the original resolution of the Federation as a whole, 
upon which the threatened strike is based. The Federa- 
tion demand was to secure the prevailing wage of each 
district as a minimum for that district. Now, in South 
Wales (and also in Northumberland) the minimum 
actually demanded by the men exceeds the average dis- 
trict wage. Thus, the men here are not merely demand- 
ing the principle of the minimum, but at the same time a 
considerable substantive increase in wages. This was the 
most serious point for discussion at the resumed Confer- 
ence of the Miners’ Federation, held on Thursday and 
Friday. It is understood that preliminary negotiations in 
the “ English ” area went fairly well, and that consulta- 
tions are now in progress among the owners as to practical 
methods of bringing the minimum principle into opera- 
tion. The result of their deliberations will be laid before 
the resumed conference of miners and men of these 
districts (Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands) on 
Monday and Tuesday. If the miners will keep to the 
principle of the minimum, and not complicate it with 
an indirect attempt to raise the average at the same 
time, they will probably succeed, and will certainly 
command a large measure of public sympathy. 
* * * 


THE position of Friendly Societies under the 
National Insurance Act formed the main subject of dis- 
cussion at the conference of the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows, held in London during the week. The 
Unity, which is one of the largest and most powerful 
of the Friendly Societies, with over a million members, 
and an accumulated capital of fifteen million pounds, 
decided by an overwhelming majority to become an 
approved society under the Act. On the other hand, 
the Council of the British Medical Association, the 
General Medical Council, and the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons have all decided not to accept the invitation 
of the Insurance Commissioners and the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee to attend a conference which 
would discuss how the medical sections of the Act are 
to be administered. This action, and the “ no-service- 
whatsoever ’’ pledge, are calculated to create an impres- 
sion that the doctors are more anxious to destroy the 
Act than to improve the position of the profession and 
secure for it a fair remuneration. 


* * * 


THE Belfast Orangemen have failed in their bigoted 
campaign against free speech, and Mr. Churchill will 
address the members of the Ulster Liberal Association 
on Thursday next in a large tent to be erected in the 
Celtic Park football ground. Mr. Churchill’s reply, pub- 
lished on Monday last, to Lord Londonderry’s arrogant 
communication is admirable in tone and temper. He 
reminds Lord Londonderry that the Ulster Hall is by 
Act of Parliament open to all parties, and that many 
Home Rule meetings have freely been held there, one as 
recently as last month, and concludes by a dignified re- 
ference to the treatment of Lord Randolph Churchill by 
the Unionist Party. The Orangemen propose to hold a 
counter-demonstration in the Belfast Agricultural Hall 
on the same day as Mr. Churchill’s meeting, and the 
military and police authorities are making arrangements 
to deal with possible rowdyism. In the meantime, Sir 
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Edward Carson, with an ultra-fanatical lack of humor, 
has been pleading at Liverpool for a patient hearing for 
his arguments against Home Rule, and complaining, at 
Manchester, that no Cabinet Minister has come forward 
to explain the Government’s proposals. 

* * * 

Mr. Bonar Law’s Albert Hall speech on Friday 
week must have been a great disappointment to the more 
thoughtful section of his followers. It was his first big 
political meeting in London since he became the Tory 
leader, and the occasion was manifestly one for laying 
before the country the political ideals and principles on 
which Toryism professes to base its case. But Mr. 
Law seems either to be unaware of the existence of these 
or to think it wiser not to risk drawing on an account 
which is in serious danger of bankruptcy. He treated 
his hearers to a long string of cheap gibes against 
Ministers and their policy, couched in the stock phrases 
of the electioneering platform—“ destructive violence,” 
“loaded dice,’’ “packed jury,’’ “Gadarene swine,” 
“ rogues,’’ “ a revolutionary committee,’’ and so forth— 





awing the Manchu guards who might conceivably 
attempt an anti-foreign or anti-Chinese outbreak. 
* * * 

THE exact position of the political question is harder 
to define. The hitch in the negotiations was apparently 
due to the refusal of the Republican Assembly at Nan- 
king to permit the “ provisional President,’’ Dr. Sun- 
Yat-Sen, to resign his presidency in favor of Yuan-Shih- 
Kai until the latter had unequivocally declared himself 
a Republican. One presumes that a President will take 
some oath to the Republic, and one must suppose that 
the Nanking Republicans had some definite reason for 
distrusting Yuan. But nothing decisive has happened, 
and the difficulty is evidently on the way to adjustment. 
There have meanwhile been heated but secret debates in 
the Japanese Diet. It is admitted that the Japanese 
Ambassador told Yuan that Japan would never acknow- 


| ledge a Chinese Republic; but apparently he has been 


| 


ending with an appeal to Unionist Free Traders to | 


”? 


accept “ the greatest of all social reforms,’’ and to choose 


Georgism, which they detest.’’ Mr. Law spoke for well 


over an hour, but the whole speech showed no grasp of | jittee welcomed Mr. Morgan Shuster to London on Mon- 


any of the higher qualities of statesmanship. 
+ . ~ 

In the issue of the ‘‘ Times’’ which reports Mr. 
Law’s speech, there is a letter from Professor Dicey 
which furnishes an instructive contrast with the ‘‘ hot 
stuff ’’ served up by his leader. Had the incitements to 
riot and bloodshed in Belfast drawn a proper rebuke 
from Mr. Law, he would have strengthened the Unionist 
position in the minds of moderate men, but instead of 
doing this, he dismissed the whole episode with 
the light phrase that “it is easy to be tolerant for other 
people.’’ Professor Dicey takes a very different view 
of the situation. ‘‘ Any use of force on the part of 
Unionists to deprive their fellow-citizens of the liberty 
of discussion ensured by law to everyone of His Majesty’s 
subjects throughout the United Kingdom is,’’ he says, 
‘‘acrime.’’ ‘‘ The use of violence to suppress debate is 
not only in itself an odious offence, but it is also an 
action which may easily and rightly lead the 
criminal to the gallows.” Professor Dicey, who speaks 
with the authority of a man who has served the Unionist 
cause for twenty-five years, goes on to warn Unionists 
against the consequences of their intolerance, and plainly 
tells them that in crushing freedom of debate they are 
striking ‘‘ at the strongest reasons for the maintenance 
of the Union.”’ 

* * * 

THE obscure crisis in China has once more taken a 
turn favorable to the Republic. The courage of the 
Manchus is broken, and the Foreign Office has issued a 
statement to the effect that the Dynasty has withdrawn 
its opposition to the decree of abdication, though some 
delay (a later message states) may occur in its publica- 
tion. Of the two Manchu leaders who were formidable, 
one—by name Liang-Pi—who was a more or less scientific 
soldier, has been severely wounded by a revolutionary 
bomb, while the other, the ex-Boxer, Tieh-liang, is in 
hiding at Tientsin. The decisive fact in the new situa- 
tion would seen to have been the receipt in Peking of a 
memorial from the Viceroy and forty-five high officers of 
the Imperial army at Hankow, demanding the abdica- 
tion, and refusing to fight against the Republicans. 
Yuan-Shih-Kai is meanwhile concentrating his more reli- 


disavowed, and, on the surface at least, Japanese policy 
has been modified. A Japanese force has entered 
Mukden. On one pretext or another, we must expect 
a Japanese attempt to seek in Manchuria compensation 


| for the Russian move in Mongolia. 
“ between Tariff Reform, which they dislike, and Lloyd- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


* * 


THE impressive banquet at which the Persia Com- 


day has served to make us better acquainted with the 
remarkable man who stood so loyally by the country 
which had trusted him. His speech, quiet, carefully 
reasoned, yet infused by a fine and simple love of justice, 
enabled his hearers to understand the magnetism of this 
American official who could so rapidly acquire and so 
wonderfully retain the confidence of the Persians. His 
analysis of the facts revealed little that was new, though 
we had not before realised how utterly baseless were the 
grounds on which Russia demanded his dismissal. It is 
untrue that he circulated an anti-Russian pamphlet. If 
it is true that he nominated a Frenchman, named 
Le Coffre, who happens to be a British subject, to a 
Customs post at Tabriz, in the Russian sphere, it is also 
true that M. Le Coffre had been employed for some time 
before Mr. Shuster’s arrival at Teheran, which also is in 
the Russian sphere. 
* * * 

THovucH it did not figure in the ultimatum, it was 
no doubt his nomination of Major Stokes which imme- 
diately led to Mr. Shuster’s downfall. Here he pleads 
that neither Power had informed him of some secret 
sub-clause which must lurk in their Agreement. It 
binds them not to seek concessions of a strategical or 
political character in each other’s spheres, and the word 
“ political ’’ has since been defined by enumeration to 
mean railways, roads, harbors, or telegraphs. The 
“ Westminster Gazette ’’ fastens on Mr. Shuster’s state- 
ment that the Mejliss conferred on him full and even 
arbitrary powers, as an illustration of the thing which 
made him impossible. The Mejliss used to be censured 
by the “ Times ’’ for its reluctance to entrust foreigners 
with full powers. If it has no right to devolve its control 
of financial machinery, it is no longer independent. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, it is known that exchanges of views are 
proceeding between London and St. Petersburg to settle 
the form of the future government of Persia. Russia, it 
is said, wishes to make an end of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, and here it is well to recall that Mr. Shuster, 
while admitting its inexperience in the technique of 
government, eulogises the good sense, the patriotism, 
and the representative character of the late Mejliss. Sir 


able Chinese troops in Peking, with the object of over- | Edward Grey is described by Mr. Garvin, in an 
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apparently inspired communication, as engaged in a | 


determined effort to save the Parliament. 
may be so. But reports from St. Petersburg insist rather 
that the object of the two Powers is to define the terms 
under which each will in future exercise an effective 
control in its own sphere. 

% * * 

Tue unlucky Portuguese Republic is once more pass- 
ing through a crisis. It was heralded by the usual 
Royalist activity in the European, and especially the 
French, press. Then it leaked out that an agricultural 
strike at Evora had been sharply repressed, whereupon 
the Workmen’s Federation in Lisbon declared a general 
strike. Constitutional guarantees were suspended, and 
the artillery trained on the workmen’s headquarters. All 
who were found there were arrested, to the number of 
600 men, and placed on board the warships on the 
Tagus. The strike thereupon collapsed. Only official 
news is obtainable, and this conveys the charge that the 
workmen, consciously or unconsciously, were the tools 
of a Royalist plot. Either the Government is brutal 
and panic-stricken, or its position is, in fact, extremely 
precarious. A letter in the “ Morning Post’’ from 
British residents describes the gaols as crowded with 
untried Clericals and Royalists, and gives a moving 
picture of their insanitary condition and severe dis- 
cipline. 

* * * 

Tue elements of excitement in the coming Presi- 
dential contest in the United States continue to accumu- 
late. In an interview with the Chicago “ Evening 
Post,’ Mr. Roosevelt has at length declared that he 
would accept a “ spontaneous ” invitation to become the 
Republican candidate. He “ does not seek it, and does 
not want it, but he would accept it.” He adds that the 
prohibition of third terms in the Constitution must be 
held to mean only three continuous terms of office. 
Meanwhile, however, the Insurgents continue to urge the 
candidacy of Mr. La Follette, and are far from ranging 
themselves under Mr. Roosevelt’s banner, though some 
suspect that this is only a manceuvre to destroy Mr. 
Taft’s chances and to create a deadlock, in which Mr. 
Roosevelt will seem to be the indispensable man. In the 
Democratic camp the chances of Professor Woodrow 
Wilson, whose claims rested largely on personal reputa- 
tion, have been damaged for the moment by some un- 
important but unpleasant revelations, suggestive of 
political double-dealing, made against him by a former 
friend, Colonel Watterson. The Colonel’s association 
with high finance inclines one to think well of a man 
whom he attacks, but the damaging fact is that he was 
for a time admitted to Professor Wilson’s friendship. 

x * * 

On Monday evening it was announced that the Duke 
of Fife had died at Assuan from a chill followed by 
pleurisy. The illness appears to have had no immediate 
connection with the wreck of the ‘‘ Delhi’’ on the 
Moroccan coast in the middle of December, though per- 
haps the Duke was weakened by exposure on that 
occasion. A man of great possessions but retiring habits, 
he would probably have led the life of an ordinary sports- 
man and landlord but for the prominence given him by 
two events—his marriage with the eldest daughter of the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward) and his con- 
nection with Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s Chartered Company. 
The marriage was not favored by Queen Victoria, chiefly 
owing to the difficulties of Court etiquette, but the Duke 
was always on very friendly terms with the Princess’s 


We hope it | 








of the Chartered Company, but owing to the criminal 
scandal and absurdity of the Jameson Raid he 
resigned and took no further part in public affairs out- 
side the routine of Coronations and other Court 
ceremonies. Except for the Court mourning, the King 
has decided to make no change in the celebrations that 
will welcome his return from India next week. 
* # * 

Two public men of some significance, though not of 
first-rate importance, have died during the week. The 
first is Lord Stanmore (eighty-two), rather better known 
as Sir Arthur Gordon, the youngest son of the fourth 
Lord Aberdeen, and, in turn, his private secretary and 
that of the earlier Gladstone. But Lord Stanmore’s 
chief political experiences were extra-European. He 
made a good and humane Governor of Fiji and New 
Zealand, and was the first High Commissioner of the 
Western Pacific. Gladstone gave him his peerage, which 
(like many other creations of that great man) he used 
chiefly to oppose and criticise his creator’s works. He 
spoke interminably and inaudibly in the House of Lords, 
in a rather able but too dogmatic and very conservative 
sense.—Colonel Nolan, who died at Dublin on Tuesday 
in his seventy-fourth year, was for many years a 
rather quaint and popular figure in the House of 
Commons. His early associations were military, but 
he became an advanced Nationalist and Parnellite. His 
powers of speech were interminable. They consisted of 
a copious flow of monotonous discourse, delivered so 
hurriedly and with such little variety of accent as to 
resemble a lesson learned by heart. Colonel Nolan was 
a very honest, genial gentleman. 

K * * 

A MURDER case, of some psychological interest, was 
lately heard at Norwich. A printer’s reader, named 
Reeves, killed his young child and tried to kill himself. 
He suffered from bad eyesight, which had brought about 
loss of work, and was of a highly morbid and unhappy 
disposition. He pleaded guilty, and declared that he 
killed his child because he thought his own unfortunate 
character descended on it. The Judge (Mr. Justice 
Channell) insisted that these were marks of insanity, and 
that no charge of murder ought to lie. The jury thought 
differently, and the judge was forced to sentence the 
prisoner to death. He will, of course, be reprieved ; but 
we think the jury were technically right, and the judge 
was wrong. The prisoner was a kind of perverted 
Eugenist, but he was surely not mad. It is the law 
which is in fault. The penalty of death is obviously un- 
suited to this case, and to many others in which an un- 
willing judge is compelled to inflict it, with the know- 
ledge that it will not be carried out. 

* * * 

Bishop Gorr’s address last Thursday to the 
Christian Social Union on “ The Social Obligations of a 
Christian ’’ took the form of a vigorous and outspoken 
indictment of the traditional attitude of Churchmen 
“in regard to what were vaguely called social questions.’’ 
People who wanted to get a social reform carried out 
had “ to go to every kind of Atheist and Nonconformist 
and other kind of person,’’ while the mass of Church- 
people showed “a blank, stupid refusal to recognise their 
social duty.’’ He dared anyone to say that “ what 
Christ preached was not a revolutionary doctrine, which 
we have got over again to digest and make our own.”’ 
He concluded with an appeal to Church men and women 
not to be content with mere salvage work, but “ by 
determined and continuous effort to change the social 


father, upon whose accession she became Princess Royal. | system which crushed out the hope, the strength, and the 


His name stood for nine years among the vice-chairmen | purity of the people.” 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF OPPOSITION. 


Wirn Mr. Bonar Law’s first Parliamentary appearance 
as leader of the Opposition we were favorably 

We thought that his speech 
of statesmanship and a becoming sense 
We shall not, therefore, be fairly 
accused of bias, or of undue readiness to find fault with 


a new man in a responsible position, if we as frankly 


impressed. showed 
elements 


of responsibility. 


express our disappointment with his first appearance as 
leader outside Parliament. Mr. Bonar Law has some- 
thing of a tradition to maintain. He follows a man 
who often irritated the public by over-subtle dialectics, 
and by that air of aristocratic detachment from burning 
human needs and passions which it is hard for plain men 
to bear, but who seldom condescended to personalities, 
who wielded the rapier with a skill which obviated 
resort to the bludgeon, and who undoubtedly sustained 
the courtesies of public controversy and the dignity of 
party leadership. Mr. Law would do better to keep this 
model in view, and leave it to the small fry of his party to 
declare that the one department which interests the 
Government is “the small trickery of politics,’’ to ex- 
claim of his Majesty’s Ministers ‘“‘ What humbugs these 
people are! ”’ 
jobbery and corruption. 


and to launch general accusations of 
This cheap stuff serves to pad 
the speeches of minor politicians whom nobody marks. 
It is not the material of which leadership is spun. Mr. 
Law, in the style of Eatanswill, bids us believe that 
popularity and the winning of elections constitute the 
one object of Mr. Lloyd George’s life. He must be well 
aware that Mr. George has not only risked popularity 
but staked his career on the contributory principle of the 
Mr. Law’s party welcomed that 
measure in its initial stages, but in proportion as they 


Insurance Act. 


found the contributory principle unpopular, they cooled 
in their support, leaving Mr. Lloyd George to bear the 
brunt of unpopularity, and now Mr. Law is not ashamed 
to condemn the Act as bad ‘in vital principles.’’ The 
methods of the Government in passing this measure may 
But of the methods 
of the Opposition in dealing with it there can hardly be 


or may not be open to criticism. 


two opinions. 

Mr. Law’s sense of the responsibilities of leadership 
may be further gauged by his attitude to the question 
of the moment. Mr. Winston Churchill had arranged 
to address a great meeting of Liberals in the Ulster Hall 
at Belfast. An agitation arose, led by men like Lord 
Londonderry and Sir Edward Carson, who have held 
office under the Crown, with the object of preventing 
him from exercising his undoubted right, not as a 
We had the 
spectacle of a violent agitation, appealing deliberately to 
the forces of disorder to suppress the right of free speech. 
The sounder and saner elements in English Unionism saw 


Minister, but as a simple British citizen. 


the suicidal folly of the agitation. They took some measure 
of the moral damage inflicted on a party whose loyalty 
is its special boast, and whose support of law, order, 


and the principles of the Constitution forms its 





oft-repeated claim to the favor of the constituencies. , 


They recognised that if Ulster cried out so loudly. 
before she began to be hurt, people would attach 
less importance to any complaint she might make 
leading 
organs of Unionist opinion accordingly condemned 


of more tangible grievances. The really 


the agitation, and sensible and law-abiding Unionists 
might confidently have anticipated that their leader would 


‘have added his rebuke to the violence of the Ulster men. 


Mr. Law has not a word to say on the subject. His 
only remark which has indirect reference to it 
is a protest against the charge of intolerance as levied 
against the men of Ulster. In other words, he leaves 
the burning question of the moment carefully alone. 
Now, this is not leader- 
ship. This is not the acceptance of responsibility. It 
is the policy of drift. It is, under another and less 
beautiful aspect, the policy of negation, for which Mr. 
Balfour was condemned, and which Mr. Bonar Law’s 
advent to power was to bring to an end. Meanwhile, 
the effective leadership of the party is left in the hands 
of Mr. J. L. Garvin, a Nationalist and an Orangeman by 
turns, and Mr. F. E. Smith, who writes in Mr. Garvin’s 
paper— 
“Violence is always déplorable. So is bloodshed. 
Yet violence and bloodshed in Ulster would be an in- 
comparably smaller misfortune than cowardly acqui- 


escence in a revolution which, if consummated, will 
assuredly plunge the whole country into civil war.” 


He gives his party no direction. 


We do not argue with remarks of this kind; 
we do not trouble to condemn them. We notice 
them only because they are the kind of sayings 
that are taken to represent the mind of a party 
when the responsible leaders of that party fail in 
their duty. Less direct appeals to violence than that 
of Mr. Smith, when uttered by Irish members, serve to 
stigmatise their party as one of disloyalty and disorder 
in the eyes of many quiet English folk. This has been 
unjust, because responsible leaders of Nationalism have 
repudiated disloyalty and violence alike. But if Mr. 
Law fails in such repudiation, his party will be judged, 
and justly, by the utterances of its Smiths and Garvins. 
It will stand out as the party of wild and reckless rhe- 
toricians, ready to provoke violence and rebellion rather 
than yield to the normal and healthy development of 
constitutional freedom. Now, this is not a fair repre- 
sentation of the mind of Unionism. The bulk of that 
party consists of sane and sensible Britons, well accus- 
tomed to settling deep and vital differences by fair and 
free discussion. If Mr. Law wishes permanently to lead 
this party, he must refrain from tempting appeals to the 
immediate applause of the gallery. He must stand for 
those elements in Conservatism which possess genuine 
social value—the sense of tradition, the demand for 
circumspection in the introduction of new principles, the 
supremacy of law. A Conservatism which throws away 
these qualities for the sake of cheap platform violence 
has abdicated its functions, and become a party of mere 
violence and reaction. As such it will not carry the 
British nation, and Liberalism need not be afraid of it. 
But it can do harm—chiefly by the measure of its success 
in debasing the not too exalted standard of the moral 
currency in politics. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF LABOR POLITICS. 


Tue Conference of the Labor Party, which took place 
at Birmingham last week, showed few signs of the un- 
precedented perturbation in our great national industries 
and of the new labor issues and tactics which have re- 
cently asserted themselves. The solidarity of feeling 
and the moderation of policy displayed throughout the 
Conference once more illustrated the practical capacity 
for amicable co-operation among labor forces with widely 
sundered outlooks upon politics and industry. Upper 
and middle-class persons, regarding all workmen as a 
single class, fail to realise the difficulties of creating and 
maintaining a single, compact, effective party out of so 
many grades and groups of workers representing wide 
differences of education, and manners. 
More than a decade has passed since the initiation of 
this experiment, and the ability of the Labor Party to 
maintain its unity against the forces of disruption which 
have asserted themselves on several occasions may be 
taken as established. There can, therefore, be no reason 
to doubt that a third party of considerable, and probably 
of growing, size has been incorporated in our working 
political system. This is a natural and a proper out- 
come of the class-consciousness of the workers of our 
country. For it is idle to deny that the paramount 
importance of economic issues in the activities of 
every modern State gives to the wage-earners a different 
outlook upon politics from that furnished by the two 
traditional parties. It would, indeed, be a great mis- 
fortune if the new Labor Party, forming too narrow a 
conception of its functions, confined itself to the promo- 
tion of a specifically labor policy. Happily, there are no 
convincing signs of such an error. The members of the 
Labor Party clearly recognise that they are associated 
not merely as workers but as citizens, and that the entire 
range of politics is their concern. It is this wise con- 
sideration that has enabled them to co-operate more 
easily with the Liberal Party, or with a section of that 
party, for many useful purposes, than has been possible 
for a more intransigeant Socialist party upon the Con- 
tinent. Indeed, we willingly admit that on issues of 
peace and militarism, of foreign and Imperial policy, 
Labor members and the Labor Party, both in the House 
and in the country, have shown a more consistent and 
enlightened Liberalism than some official representatives 
of the Liberal Party. 

But while welcoming this general capacity for 
practical statecraft shown by the Labor Party, we cannot 
ignore the grave difficulties which beset what, after all, 
remains their central policy, the improvement of the 
economic and social condition of the workers in this 
country. As to the chief underlying cause of that 
seething discontent which everywhere prevails among 
the wage-earners, and to which has been assigned the 
vague and euphemistic title, ‘‘ industrial unrest,’’ there 
can be no possible doubt. 
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Whereas, during the six later 
deeades of the nineteenth century the wages and condi- 
tions of life had been rising substantially and almost 
continuously for all grades of regular workers, that 
progress has suddenly come to a standstill during 


this century. While the prices of most necessaries and 


conveniencies of life have shown a great advance during | and that is the formulation by the workers of demands 
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the last few years, the price of labor has not kept pace, 
and the average rate of real wages has slightly fallen for 
the workers during the last decade. No satisfactory 
explanation of this halt in working-class progress has 
been forthcoming, and the effect upon the mind of the 
workers is one of perplexity and exasperation. Ordinary 
trade-union action by process of collective bargaining has 
not been able to succeed in doing what it did before, and 
the new use of the political machine, to which the trade- 
unionists have committed themselves, has not proved 
efficacious in promoting the main object of the workers. 

Now a working class which has been gradually rais- 
ing its standard of comfort for several generations will not 
easily submit to a sudden unintelligible stoppage of further 
advance. The first effect has been a growing tendency 
to distrust and even to repudiate its leaders, revert- 
ing to more familiar and spontaneous methods of strife. 
This tendency has ‘been exhibited in most of the 
Local strikers dis- 
regard the central executive ; the executive itself, acting 


struggles of the last two years. 


in emergency, gives way and disobeys its rules; legal 
notices are violated, and the area of conflict is extended 
by sympathetic action of trades not directly affected by 
the issue. The gravity of the situation has been brought 
home to the general public by two particularly discon- 
certing phenomena. The first is a persistent or 
frequently recurring conflict in one or other of the funda- 
mental industries of the country—engineering, cotton, 
At the present 
moment we have just emerged from a cotton strike which 
held up the mills of Lancashire by a settlement which, 
unhappily, settles nothing, but merely postpones the 
trouble. The railway world still seethes with deep dis- 


mining, and the transport trades. 


satisfaction, and the conferences of miners and mine- 
owners, now being held, are handling a matter of the 
gravest and most immediate menace to the industry and 
the very lives of our population. 

this tendency to break the 
peace is a growing inability to secure a definite 


Associated with 


intelligible statement of the demands or grievances 
And upon this quite 
point we would here make an urgent 


that generate the quarrels. 
essential 
appeal to the political and economic leaders of 
the workers. We believe that never before has there 
prevailed so widespread a recognition of the substantial 
validity of the demands of all grades of workers for im- 
proved conditions both of work and living. In par- 
ticular, the demands for regularity of employment and 
for a minimum weekly wage, sufficient to provide for the 
physical efficiency of a family, receive not merely a formal 
but a hearty and genuine assent from multitudes of men 
and women of all classes and all parties. An immense force 
of intelligent public opinion could be brought to bear 
upon reluctant employers, who, from perversity or 
short-sighted self-interest, might attempt to impede the 
attainment by negotiation of these elements of security 
and of civilised life for the workers. The powers of the 
State, of organised philanthropy, of business and pro- 
fessional opinion, would, we think, more readily than ever 
before, be willing to co-operate for the practical satisfaction 
of these fundamental needs. But one thing is necessary, 
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which are consistent, intelligible, and commercially 
feasible. 

Our meaning is best illustrated from the coal- 
mining dispute. It is tolerably clear that the initial 
objections of the mine-owners to the establishment of the 
practice of a fixed minimum daily wage for all workers 
were not insuperable, provided the reckoning of that 
wage were made consistent with a reasonable inducement 
to a fair day’s output. But the minimum to which the 
South Wales and the Northumberland and Durham miners 
appear disposed to adhere, in defiance of the general 
rule adopted by the Federation, exceeding as it does the 
average actual earnings in those areas, is a manifestly 
impracticable proposal. Such a spirit of revolt against 
the order of the labor movement as is evinced in this 
action of South Wales, is the gravest present obstacle to 
working-class advance. The establishment by general 
agreement of a minimum weekly wage is, 
in our judgment, the most fundamental of the 
demands of labor. But in face of that unexplained 
conjunction of common forces which has stopped the 
ordinary upward course of wages, it is essential that the 
policy should be studied in relation to the conditions of 
profit, prices, and foreign competition affecting the 
several trades. An attempt to force improved condi- 
tions, or even to establish a minimum wage, without 
such coolly considered action will not merely cause dis- 
turbance and heavy suffering to the general public, but 
will certainly react in damage to the workers who engage 
in such a reckless and unbusinesslike course of conduct. 
The real test of the intellectual and moral power of the 
Labor Party is their ability to take in hand this urgent 
task of constructive policy. 





CHINA AS A REPUBLIC. 


To talk of a crisis in China is to use an inappropriately 
European term. For, if there is anything characteristic 
in this curious transformation scene, it is the delays and 
the inaction with which it rolls along. Things happened 
rapidly enough in the first exciting weeks of the new 
period, when the rebels suddenly made themselves 
masters of Wuchang and Hankow and dominated the 
river which is the central artery of the Middle Kingdom. 
But the confused fighting, the taking and the re-taking 
of towns, the making and the breaking of armistices, 
the conclusion and the repudiation of compromises—it 
is all the work of a race which lacks the genius for 
action. Imagine Prussia governed for countless genera- 
tions by German professors instead of squires, bureau- 
crats, and soldiers, and one could conceive the atrophy 
of the will from which the Chinese suffer to-day. The 
rule of scholars and /iterati, the habit of thinking in 
families, the instinctive respect of the individual for the 
mass mind of the clan—these are the characteristics and 
the institutions which explain this lagging and indolent 
revolution. We suppose it will all slide imperceptibly 
into some sort of order and conclusion. But it is, for 
the moment, a thing unique in the history of rebellions 
—a revolution which is about to succeed by sheer inertia. 
There is, indeed, another explanation. Neither side, 
if we can form any opinion from the telegrams, possesses 





the funds which are required for a campaign with dis- 
ciplined troops. But this difficulty reduces itself to a 
mere phase of the same phenomenon. A European 
commander in the position of either of the combatants 
would somehow have forced the pace and compelled a 
decisive issue precisely because he knew that he lacked 
the resources for a prolonged and dragging campaign. 
Paraphrase the explanation as you will—poverty, aver- 
sion from bloodshed, or mere incompetence—it comes in 
the end to the same thing. A race rousing itself from 
the sleep of ages cannot all at once banish the drowsiness 
from its blood. The capacity for strenuous action has 
yet to be bred in China. 

The end, we think, is now assured in spite of the 
puzzling and contradictory news of the past fortnight. 
The Manchu domination is over, and neither military 
power nor astute statesmanship can even disguise its 
downfall. The decisive event in the curious series of 
intrigues which have hampered the policy of Yuan- 
Shih-Kai has been the memorial which was tendered to 
him this week from the Imperialist generals of the 
North, demanding that the dynasty should adhere to its 
abdication, and refusing to fight against the Republicans. 
It is, we imagine, the deep-seated hatred and contempt 
which the Chinese have always felt for their less civilised 
Manchu conquerors which has turned the scale finally 
in favor of the Republic. We do not suppose that these 
officers are for the most part men with formed political 
opinions. It is unlikely that any occidental and 
revolutionary yeast is working in their brains. But at 
length the solidarity of race has asserted itself. They 
have seen the Manchus reduced at last to a confession 
Probably 
the pressure of secret societies and the dread of the 
assassin’s bomb have gripped them at the heart. But the 
chances are that they are very willing to be terrorised. 
Nothing was needed to set them moving save the mass 
action of their own people behind them. Had they been 
soldiers of any Western race they would have marched 
on Peking, surrounded the Palace, and made a swift 
end by issuing their orders and establishing a military 
dictatorship. Because they are Chinamen they have 
merely signed a piece of paper. In that paper world a 
document is as good as a deed. They have proved at 
least that the Manchus have no force to defend them. 
The demonstration will serve as well as a march. The 
battle is over, and it is over without fighting. Etiquette, 
we suppose, will be observed, and further delays will 
attend the meeting of Convention and the issue of 
decrees. But the rule of the Manchus is over, and 
Chinese history begins once more. 

We asked ourselves, when this odd revolution began, 
whether any government could hope to survive in China 
which did not rest upon a theocratic and monarchical 
basis. The Emperor is not so much an autocrat with the 
sanction of the secular arm as a sacred personage who 
stands at the head of the whole family organisation of 
China. He is pater patria in a sense which is literal 
and significant beyond anything these words could 
convey in any European speech. He is a pivot of the 
whole system of ancestor-worship. It is not so much 4 
civic cult, as the only civic cult. On it depends order, 


of impotence and an attitude of surrender. 
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obedience, discipline, and the whole structure of society. 
Every social duty is derived from the reverence for ances- 
tors, and the Emperoristhe high priest who propitiates the 
national ancestors. Furthermore, he alone stands in any 
direct relationship with Heaven, and it is upon his due 
observance of the genuflections and: the sacrifices that the 
very march of the seasons depends. Can the State dis- 
pense with all this mechanism of faith, and yet survive? 
We know how vital it was felt to be in the seventeenth 
century. China; under the influence of the early 
Jesuits, was about to turn officially Christian. The mis- 
sionaries themselves would have compromised and per- 
mitted the survival, as a civic sacrament, of ancestor- 
worship. Rome was adamant, amd forbade what would 
have been the Westernising of China on these terms. 
To-day the experiment is about to be made which seemed 
two centuries back to be unthinkable. Mr. Bland, whose 
learned and fascinating book on the great Dowager- 
Empress is one of the most revealing volumes which have 
ever been written about China, answers the question with 
an emphatic negative. It is preposterous, he thinks, to 
suppose that the Middle Kingdom can survive without 
the Dragon Throne. His verdict does not surprise us. 
Indeed, it was the revelation in his book of the profound 
and conscientious reverence for this Imperial Ancestor 
Cult, among the better sort of conservative literati, 
which caused us to feel sceptical. But there are two 
questions which we should like to put to our few 
sinologues before we accept this verdict. In the first 
place, does Yuan’s compromise quite involve the destruc- 
tion of the Dragon Throne? The dynasty will survive, as 
we understand the proposal, without political functions 
or power, but it will retain its palaces and temples, and 
we should suppose that it will still perform the vital re- 
ligious acts. In the second place, are these rare con- 
servative /iterati, of whom Mr. Bland gave us in his 
book a picture so convincing and sympathetic—the men 
who would commit suicide rather than fail to protest 
against any irregularity in the observance of the Imperial 
family rites—really typical of the Chinese or even of the 
educated class? These are questions which we cannot 
answer, but they arise naturally from the scanty know- 
ledge available to an English reader. From less learned 
and less intimate books about China—we derive the 
impression of an intensely materialistic race, absorbed in 
its daily toil, patient of authority, and but little curious 
of public affairs. It seems arguable that such a race will 
acquiesce in any change at the centre, and respect any 
authority which has the force and the intelligence to 
impose itself upon the passive mass. 

The real problem for China is rather, we suspect, 
whether the Central Government will be able to counter- 
act the tendency to disruption latent in the local 
patriotism of the provinces. The problem is mainly a 
material one. If it can develop communications by land 
and water, it ought to be able to make its military power 


felt in the remoter regions of the Empire. Everything» 


depends on whether the new régime commands sufficient 
confidence to induce Western capital to assist the build- 
ing of the necessary railways. If the Russian aggression 
in Mongolia heralds a period of “ compensations,” China 
is probably doomed, and it will repeat the destiny of 





Egypt and Persia—destroyed, not because they decayed, 
but because they essayed reform. If, on the other hand, 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance can be used with a firm 
hand to maintain the integrity of the Empire while it 
passes through the critical time of reconstruction, there 
is every reason to hope that a new life will come to this 
vast population. Our réle in the near future cannot 
fail to be decisive. We cannot afford to repeat in China 
the mistakes which have lost us our good name among 
Moslems. The greatest of all contributions which we 
could make to the world’s peace, not so much to-day as 
to-morrow, would be a firm insistence, in the letter and 
in the spirit, on the integrity of this vast territory and 
the independence of this awakening race. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT FARMER. 


“TENANT RIGHT’’ may be, as Palmerston called it, 
“landlord wrong,’’ but nothing will prevent the man 
who occupies the soil from feeling that he has some 
kind of right to remain there over and above the terms 
of his contract with the owner. It may be that his 
ancestors have cultivated the same ground for centuries 
—that he is, in fact, one of the real landed aristocracy 
of England. In any case there is a sentiment which 
attaches him to his farm; he has a knowledge of its 
peculiarities, which it has taken him years to acquire; 
perhaps he has established a business connection with 
certain customers, or made a reputation which is associ- 
ated with his farm as well as with himself; and moving 
is expensive, even if he can find a suitable farm else- 
where. If threatened with ejectment, he is at a 
disadvantage, and will often pay an exorbitant rent 
rather than leave. But these hardships are an old story. 
Tenants have received notices to quit from their land- 
lords from time immemorial. What has occurred to 
make an official inquiry necessary? The answer is 
interesting. So long as the grievance was purely a 
tenant’s grievance, nothing was done. But when it 
becomes associated with a landlord’s grievance—that of 
the new land taxes, and their alleged effect upon sales of 
agricultural land—then the tenants, too, become the 
objects of our earnest solicitude. A Departmental 
Committee is appointed to inquire into their position 
“* on the occasion of any change in the ownership of their 
holdings.”’ 

It seems doubtful whether sales of land have 
been increasing to the extent generally supposed. Land 
worth one and a half million pounds, says the Report 
(Cd. 6,030), was disposed of during 1910; land worth 
two million pounds in 1911. But no earlier figures are 
given, and these represent only about a quarter per cent. 
per annum of the whole land of the country. The 
increase of sales, such as it is, is due to increased agri- 
cultural prosperity. It is true that the Committee 
attributes ‘‘ want of confidence ’’ on the part of landlords 
to “recent legislation’’; but if there is a seller, there 
must be a buyer, and the buyers, so far from showing 
“want of confidence,’ are buying at an enhanced price. 
‘“ No evidence was adduced,’’ we are told, ‘‘ that purely 
agricultural land has actually been injuriously affected 
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by existing legislation, except by the Death Duties, 
which are also applicable to personalty.’? The Report 
goes on to point out that much land is now worth more 
than is represented by its present rent. Landlords could 
increase their incomes, if they chose, by raising their 
rents, but many find it preferable to sell the land instead. 
Further, the rising prices of land present a special 
inducement to the landlord whose estate is mortgaged. 
It is now easier than it has been for some time past ‘‘ to 
“pay off the mortgages and to retain an income in excess 
of what he has been receiving as owner of the land.”’ 
‘Ever since the beginning of the century,’’ to quote 


ce 


the ‘‘ Times ”’ agricultural correspondent, ‘‘ agriculture 
has been recovering from the profound depression which 
set in during the early ’eighties, and 1910 seemed to 
mark a general realisation of the fact that farming was 
once more prosperous. Farms began to be difficult to 
obtain ; in some cases rents were raised, and there was a 
marked—we might almost say sudden—demand for land, 
which thereupon began to be saleable at prices unattain- 
able during the preceding thirty years.’’ The plain fact 
is that landowners have now a favorable opportunity for 
selling out; and many are availing themselves of it. 
But rural public opinion looks with some disfavor on a 
landlord who treats his estate as a mere commercial asset. 
A more respectable, more gentlemanly, explanation is 
required. How simple to throw all the blame on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer! 

It is, of course, the usual practice to give notice to 
quit where an estate is sold, in order that the purchaser 
may be free to deal with the farms as he pleases; and 
this undoubtedly causes serious and even painful anxiety 
to the tenants. But it does not follow that the notice 
is acted upon. ‘‘ Several witnesses stated,’’ says the 
Report, ‘‘ either that no hard cases of dispossession and 
inability to obtain another holding had been brought to 
their notice, or that they were comparatively rare; and 
it would be impossible to maintain, in the face of this 
evidence, that the grievances, however acute in 
individual cases, are widespread.’’ The Committee pro- 
pose to meet these cases by providing that, where notices 
to quit are given in view of a sale, the tenant shall be 
entitled to demand an additional year’s notice. In other 
cases of notices to quit, they suggest a lengthening of 
the time, with a statutory minimum of one year. 

The Report then proceeds to a much more radical 
recommendation—a Land Bank, financed by the State, 
which would lend money to a farmer wishing to purchase 
his holding, whether or not a change is taking place in 
the ownership of the estate. 
exceed four-fifths of the purchase price. 
would have to find the rest, and would pay four per cent. 
on the money advanced for a period of seventy-five years 
—three and a quarter per cent. for interest, half of one 
per cent. for management, and a quarter of one per cent. 


The advance would not 
The farmer 


forsinkingfund. The farmers were practically unanimous 


in declaring that the total annual payment must not 
exceed the present rent; on the other hand, the Com- 
mittee believe that it must do so, unless landowners will 
accept less than the market value of their property. As 
to the alleged desire of English tenant farmers to become 
freeholders, they state that “the evidence we have 
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heard makes it quite clear that tenants do not desire 
to purchase their farms, except as an alternative to 
leaving altogether.’’ The experience of the Small 
Holdings Acts points in the same direction. “ The great 
desire of the applicants is to rent land; in fact, only 
two per cent. desire to acquire it.’’? Other objections, 
ignored by the Committee, may be indicated shortly. 
The English farmer does not like to be tied to his hold- 
ing; the small landlord, with his bad cottages and his 
rackrenting, is by no means an unmixed blessing to the 
State ; if Irish experience is a guide, we should soon be 
paying abnormally high prices to the landowner. And 
the most damning objection is that the Committee’s 
scheme, which would apply mainly to large farms, would 
perpetuate the present distribution of the land. At the 
very moment when, as Professor Hermann Levy has 
shown, the whole economic tendency of the time is in 
favor of small holdings, we are asked to adopt a system 
which, so far as it operated at all, would stereotype large 
holdings, and stultify our recent efforts towards a more 
reasonable distribution. 

Apparently with some dim recognition of these un- 
answered objections, the Committee fall back, as a sort 
of afterthought, upon the proposal that the State should 
acquire and manage land itself. ‘‘ The State, buying as 
it would in large blocks and choosing its own time, would 
be able to acquire the land much cheaper, and would 
enjoy the advantage of the larger owner as against the 
small man in cost of administration and repairs, &c., 
whilst it could, moreover, borrow at a much lower rate 
of interest. All this should ultimately be to the benefit 
of the State tenant.’’ The State ‘‘ takes the profit, if 
any, as well as the risk, and whilst obtaining for the 
tenant security of tenure, he (sic) would be left free and 
untrammelled to apply the whole of his capital to his 
business, which is primarily agriculture and not land- 
owning.”’ Here we are on distinctly firmer ground. 
The experience of the Crown lands bears out the Com- 
mittee’s suggestion, and it is worth noting that the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands have now a large sum 
of money in hand, the proceeds of the sale of certain 
town lands, which they might very well invest in the 
purchase of agricultural estates. The Tory members of 
the Committee object to this proposal on the ground that 
it does not remedy the grievance of the large farmer 
They observe, very 
truly, that ‘‘ the Government in power could buy agri- 


threatened with notice to quit. 


cultural land wholesale, cut it up into small holdings, 
or develop it in such other way as their party might 
“There would be a tendency,’’ says Mr. 
Trustram Eve, ‘‘ to take the land so purchased or parts 


, 


wish.’’ 
of it for sub-division in small holdings,’’ and he points 
to the recent increase of small holdings on the Crown 
Lands as “‘ instructive on this point.’’ It is undoubtedly 
instructive. These are precisely the reasons which give 
the proposal its value, in the eyes of those to whom 
developments of this kind seem of vital importance. It 
is, to tell the truth, somewhat absurd to turn the search- 
light of an official inquiry on to so minute a part of the 
rural problem as the case of the large farmer whose land 
is sold. What is infinitely more urgent is the case of 
the landless, ill-housed, and under-paid laborer. 
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Lite and Letters. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 
A Socratic DraLocue. 


THAT some nations are more efficient than other nations, 
I think we are all agreed, Socrates, though we were 
reluctant to admit the simple ipse dirit of a nation as an 
entirely satisfactory proof of its efficiency. 

That was so, Eubulus. But we didn’t get very far 
towards learning the nature of this efficiency, and how 
it affected the relations of nations towards one another. 
For some relations there must be, unless indeed we 
picture to ourselves the nations of the world all living 
like the Cyclopes in “‘ splendid isolation,’’ each looking 
after his own family and unconcerned about his 
neighbors. 

No, indeed! That is not at all the sort of world 
we are now living in. Each nation is much concerned 
about its neighbors,’ swearing eternal friendship with 
this one, brandishing a mailed fist in the face of another, 
and offering disinterested guidance and protection to 
a third. 

And these relations, I presume, are not based on 
mere sentiments of liking and dislike, but are rooted in 
some real or fancied community or diversity of interests. 

Of course, they are, interposed Thrasymenes. What 
other motive can a nation have for dealing with another 
except its interests, choosing for friends those who pro- 
mote these interests, and treating as enemies those who 
oppose them. 

Ah! Say you so? Now, I suppose, Thrasymenes, 
you are not trying to drag Eubulus and me into that 
ancient and tedious controversy, as to whether all virtue 
is or is not enlightened self-interest ? 

No, indeed, Socrates. On the contrary, I am bent 
on drawing the sharpest possible distinction between the 
virtue of a man and that of a nation. 

Then you do not, I presume, even admit what 
Eubulus and I would be disposed to postulate, that a 
State is a larger individual. 

No. For if I admitted that, I must allow that 
States and Nations are bound to act towards one another 
as citizens of the same city, and that is just what I deny. 

I understand. You belong, I take it, to the modern 
school of ‘‘ real politicians,’’ bent on promoting the 
welfare of your country by force or by diplomacy, by 
hook or by crook, forming friendships and alliances for 
what can be got out of them in material advantages, 
renouncing or violating them without a qualm whenever 
the balance of self-interest turns against them, regarding 
neither the lives nor the property of another nation as 
anything but a possible means to your aggrandisement. 

You set our doctrine somewhat harshly, Socrates, 
but I do not quarrel with the substance of what you say. 
This indeed is the rule which every nation has always 
acted on, though concealing it in amiable wrappings, as 
indeed we do sometimes; for the “reality’’ of our 
politics does not consist in bluntness and openness. 

No, indeed, Thrasymenes ; no one would suspect you 
of these vices. For honesty and truth-telling would no 
doubt be vices in your State, if they stood in the way 
of getting anything you wanted. 

Well, I have already admitted that there is no 
similarity between the virtue of an individual and of a 
State. 

But we have yet to learn from you the essential 
nature of the difference. Should I be wrong in holding 
that the virtue of a State, as you conceive it, is entirely 
self-regarding, seeking no end or object outside itself, 
and using every other State merely as an instrument for 
the attainment of its ends? 

Yes. This is my conception of Patriotism, and I 
think the only one. For though I know that Eubulus 
here disagrees with me and advocates what he calls a 
“‘loftier’’ and more ‘“‘ disinterested ’’ Patriotism, the 
loftiness only shows itself in vacillation, and the dis- 
interestedness always gives way before some really 
tempting opportunity. 





You hear him, Eubulus; a straight challenge! You 
have no objection, I suppose, to give the gentleman 
satisfaction ? 

No, indeed, and he may choose his weapons, though 
he is the challenger. 

And I may act as umpire and as surgeon all in one? 

As you like, Socrates; we are entirely at your 
service. 

Well, then, suppose we begin with marking out the 
ground between you and Thrasymenes? 

To him the virtue or efficiency of a nation is entirely 
self-centred. It consists entirely in its ability to realise 
its own ends and compass its own prosperity; and it 
regards other nations as mere means. To him nations 
are not related as members of a Family or even of a 
Society, for though they have intimate and intricate 
dealings with one another, each is actuated by solely 
self-regarding motives. In a word, a nation is not, like 
an individual, Zdéov roXirexov. 

Now, your conception of the relations between 
States, Eubulus, is, I take it, very different? 

Of course, it is. I am a strong believer in a society 
of nations, working together for the civilisation of 
humanity, and bound together by this larger purpose. 

And this difference of principle and purpose will 
make your conception of national efficiency quite 
different from that of Thrasymenes? 

Of course, it will. All the difference between 
egoism and altruism. 

Indeed! So wide as all that. Your idea of 
national efficiency is not, then, greatly concerned with 
vastness of trade or other material resources, with fight- 
ing strength, acquisition of territory, progress in the arts 
of government, and those other tests which Thrasymenes 
would apply? All these you value only as they enable 
your country to do more for the advancement of 
humanity, for the uplifting of other nations? . 

Perhaps you put it a little high, Socrates. I do not 
know that any nation is prepared to go quite so far as 
that in altruism. Indeed, the moral conduct of nations 
cannot be conducted on precisely the same principles as 
that of individuals. 

Ah! how is that? On what is the difference of 
principle based ? 

At bottom, I think, upon the difference in that very 
quality of efficiency from which the discussion started. 
The society of nations cannot be considered a society of 
equal citizens, and the moral relations of states must 
take such inequalities into account. The chief service, 
indeed, which a more efficient state can render a less 
efficient is to offer it a guiding hand. 

But how if the guiding hand is refused, Eubulus? 
For it may belong to the inefficiency of the backward 
State to refuse just such an offer. 

Why, then it clearly becomes the duty of the efficient 
and benevolent State to insist on exercising a generously 
moral authority. There is here no violation, but the ful- 
filment of a social duty. The efficient State has towards 
the inefficient the authority of a parent over a child, that 
of the teacher over the pupil. 

But I suppose the moral authority will not contra- 
vene the ordinary course of private conduct? 

I don’t quite understand your question. 

Well, I will put itclearer. Does the Table of the Law 
which binds individuals in their conduct towards one 
another also bind nations? If a strong nation covets 
and seizes the property of a weak nation, does the society 
of nations feel a sense of outrage, and raise the cry “ Stop 
thief”? If two strong nations fasten themselves like 
garotters upon the back of a weak nation, and choke 
the life out of it, is there any attempt to bring the 
murderers to justice? 

Now, Socrates, you know as well as I that this can’t 
be done. For, even were such deeds breaches of inter- 
national law, there is no tribunal to punish them, for 
there is no Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act in the 
society of nations. We have not yet gone so far as to 
endeavor to protect the weak. International law is at 
present confined to the protection of the strong. 

You make some distressing admissions, Eubulus. 
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But, in dealing with child nations, I presume you do 
make some attempt to apply the spirit of the law? 

Yes, indeed we do. For it is, of course, upon our 
“ character ” that we ultimately rely in the work of edu- 
cation to which we set ourselves. 

And is this national character different from the indi- 
vidual character of the citizens of the nation, or the 
same? 

It is substantially the same. 

Substantially! Well, we know what are the plain 
moral qualities which tell in the education of a child. 
They consist of an exact fulfilment of pledges and pro- 
mises, fair dealing in all mutual transactions, and the 
steady maintenance of a single intelligible standard of 
conduct. The gravest damage the teacher can inflict 
upon the child is the revelation of duplicity of standard ; 
and this, it seems to me, Eubulus, from your own admis- 
sion, your civilising nation is guilty of. For do you not 
carry in the vanguard of your mission a banner with the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule inscribed on 
it? And do you make the least appearance of acting on 
these principles? 

Come, Socrates, you are surely descending to a futile 
form of criticism. No one in his dealings with his fellows 
fulfils these counsels of perfection. It is, you know, the 
nature of an ideal to be unattainable. 

You quite mistake my meaning, Eubulus. It is not 
these ordinary shortcomings that I allude to, but an open, 
cynical repudiation of the standard itself. A civilising 
State that calmly ignores its pledged word, when the 
keeping of the pledge seems inconvenient, that condones 
and connives at the violation of the simplest rules of 
honesty between man and man, adducing “ considera- 
tions of State ’’ as higher sanction than the moral law, is 
undermining, and in two several ways, that very 
efficiency upon which rests its sole claim to exercise 
authority. 

Surely you make too much of these pledges and their 
violation, Socrates. Concrete morality, after all, is made 
for man, and must yield to stress of circumstances. And 
in the history of nations these stresses are sometimes 
matters of life and death. Besides, it is generally under- 
stood that the promises of States to one another have no 
absolutely binding force. 

Stop! cried Thrasymenes. I claim a palpable hit. 
After all this rhetorical fencing, Eubulus lets in the point 
of my original contention. 

How so, Thrasymenes? 

Why, it appears that underneath all this fine talk 
about the Society of Nations, and the civilising mission, 
the real determinant in any vital issue is what Eubulus 
calls “ the stress of circumstances,’’ or what I should call 
“the interest of the stronger.” 

I am bound to admit that the distinction seems a very 
narrow one. But there is an even more damaging point 
to be made against the logic of “ efficiency,” as Eubulus 
applies it ; for your ‘‘ real politics,’’ though brutal in their 
naive egoism, are less demoralising than the double 
standard of Eubulus, for they raise no expectations, and 
destroy no illusions. But to flaunt before the eyes of a 
heathen people ideals of truth, justice, liberty, and pro- 
gress, which we proceed to deny and to demolish as soon 
as they have well begun to win recognition and allegiance, 
is the Unpardonable Sin in its collective form. It wrecks 
two faiths: the new faith in science and in the art of 
Government which, reversing the historic course, sets 
in to-day from the Occident, and the old-established con- 
fidence which we have entertained in the essential 
morality of our civilising mission. The shame of such a 
betrayal, however, is not the worst result. For shame 
brings repentance. It is worse to be able to maintain 
the double standard and to feel no shame. 





BUNYAN IN THE ABBEY. 


Ir may be questioned whether there is in Westminster 
Abbey anything so original and so English as the 
windows illustrating the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ which 
were unveiled last week. In the grace and nobility of 





the Abbey’s stones, it is a schooled and cultured 
imagination which has expressed itself. There is 
Norman drilling and a Catholic discipline alike 
in the freshness of its early work and the opulent 
elaboration of its later portions. But in these 
windows, after two centuries and a half, the simple 
mind of English Protestantism at its homeliest and 
best breaks in upon its dignity and its wealth. The 
Tinker of Bedford has strayed into court, and the genius 
which was at ease in Restoration gaols shines strangely 
with its rush-light among the carvings and the thrones. 
Bunyan himself would have been not a little surprised 
to see his sacred fancies so honored among us. He 
would have been a little startled, we think, to find that 
a world menaced with all the terrors of the Apocalypse 
still spins through space. He would be curious to hear 
through what puzzles and vicissitudes and compromises 
the Saints of a militant and persecuted Church had come 
to live at ease in Vanity Fair. We doubt if he would 
have found so much honor and toleration entirely to his 
liking. He would have girt up his loins, and warned 
Hopeful against the perils of slumbering in the 
Enchanted Meadow. We half suspect that he would 
have labelled the ancient Borough of Westminster with 
some trenchant and contemptuous name. He would 
have called it the City of Carnal Policy, and looked 
about him on the benches of the choir for the familiar 
features of Mr. By-Ends, who was for religion when she 
walked in silver slippers. 

Bunyan might see, if he could revisit the earth, the 
survival of his work in a form which would please him 
better than these windows of the Abbey. The illustra- 
tions from ‘“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ which would, we 
think, have been more to his mind, were hanging eight 
years ago in a village church in Macedonia. It stood, 
a gaunt, white-washed barn a good five centuries old, 
in a rugged glen on the borderland, where Bulgarians 
strive with Albanians to keep their ancestral fields under 
Slav ploughs and Christian benedictions. Some pedlar 
of pious books, with a pack of candles and incense, 
had brought the crude lithographs from Leipzig Fair. 
A German publisher had designed them for the Eastern 
taste, and printed below them in plain Bulgarian a key 
to the strange adventures and spiritual parables of the 
garish pictures. The peasants pointed them out on the 
bare walls of the shrine with pride and a curious intimate 
understanding. Here sped Christian along the narrow, 
upward way from the City of Destruction, much as the 
outlaw flees from a Turkish town to the safety of the 
inhospitable hills. There were Faithful and Christian 
caged among their persecutors in Vanity Fair, much as 
the Bulgarian priest from neighboring Tetovo was caged 
in Uskub the week before. The tortures and the dangers 
were the familiar gossip of their race. Judge Hate- 
Good was that notorious enemy of the Church Militant, 
the Pasha, lately sent from Stamboul. As for the Pope, 
biting his nails among skulls and mouldering bones at 
the pilgrims who went past him, he ought to have worn 
a tall black hat instead of his golden mitre. He was, 
of course, the Greek Patriarch, impotent yet malevolent, 
at the Phanar. The windows at Westminster are all 
spiritual allegory. To see the lithographs in this 
Macedonian Church was to understand how much in 
Bunyan’s vision of the life and, death of Christian was 
for him literal fact. The dungeons and the beatings 
meant for himself something more than the experiences 
of a tormented mind, imprisoned by its own despair. 
The trial scene in Vanity Fair—what was it but a con- 
centrated record of the doings of Judge Jeffreys and his 
fellows? One can hear the voice which Macaulay has 
made familiar, as the Judge addresses Faithful in the 
dock, ‘‘ Thou runagate, heretic, and traitor, hast thou 
heard what these honest gentlemen have witnessed 
against thee?’’ If religion has never before or since 
assumed a literary form so dramatic, it is because in no 
age before or since was it so tossed between the events 
of the soul and the happenings of the body. If the 
burden of its sins lay heavy on its back and threatened 
to sink it deeper than the grave, it knew also the weight 
of the king’s irons about its ankles. If it feared the 
metaphysical terrors of the Valley of the Shadow, and 
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all the hobgoblins of doubt and self-torment which assail 
a good man in the darkness of his questionings, it knew 
also what it was to stand in the pillory under a rain of 


stones. If it wakened shivering from its bed because it 
had seen the vision of the Wrath to Come, it knew also 
what it was to stand an impotent spectator while comrade 
Faithful stepped from his ashes into the martyr’s 
chariot of fire. The veil between life and allegory was 
worn very thin in these days. The body twitched while 
the soul agonised, and a man felt in his physical nerves 
the distresses of his spirit. The martyrs of the Early 
Reformation had not yet evolved the intense subjectivity 
of Evangelical Protestantism. They witnessed for the 
truth amid the flames, but they did not know, as Bunyan 
knew, all the agonies of a lonely conscience which was 
penitent and confessor at once. The pietists of later 
revivals retained this tumultuous inner life, but they 
went tranquil through an age which had begun to talk 
of toleration. The epic of the soul, the romance of 
English religion, belongs appropriately to the time when 
theology and the world united to make faith passionate 
and its profession perilous. 

It is, no doubt, to the realism of its imagery that 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress’ owes its universal popularity. Of 
what other book, since the world began, could it be said 
that it is the delight of children and the study of saints? 
A child has his own scheme of values when he begins to 
explore his religious inheritance. Luther will always be 
popular because he threw an ink-horn at the Devil. But 
in all the literature of edification, there is no romance 
to compare with the adventures of the pilgrims. We 
remember only two criticisms which used to plague our 
childhood on Sunday evenings in winter-time when 
Bunyan took the place of church. How was it that 
Christian escaped from his imprisonment in Vanity Fair? 
We were sure that by some heroic deed Hopeful must 
have rescued him, but we resented this gap in the tale. 
The other enigma was the cruelty of the end which befell 
poor Ignorance. The romance of faith triumphant 
ought, to our thinking, to have ended with the vision of 
the Celestial City. The picture of that “ way to Hell, 
even from the gates of Heaven,” down which the spurious 
pilgrim was thrust, would haunt us in dreams, and tor- 
ment our sleep. The joyful trumpets of the welcoming 
angels gave way to the discords of a cry of pain, and the 
child saw lowering around him the City of Destruction 
from which he had fled, and wakened in the darkness to 
wonder if the flickering fire were not the flames that 
issued from an overhanging Sinai. But with all its un- 
flinching Puritan’s cruelty, the book has been to genera- 
tions of the aged a well of consolation. The grand- 
father shares the magic volume with the little child ; but 
his old fingers instinctively turn the familiar pages until 
he reaches the tranquil sojourn of the pilgrims among the 
Delectable Mountains. With the chill of the waters 
about his heart, he reads of their passage through the 
river, and his infirmities slip from him like Christian’s 
garments as he watches the shining heralds throng 
around him to make the pageant of his entry through the 
gates. There are two books in which the human pen has 
conjured away the terrors of death. The first is Plato’s; 
the second is Bunyan’s. 

Immortal and unforgettable, this seventeenth- 
century book stands on our modern shelves lest we forget 
our souls. We return to it from the atmosphere about 
us, as a man enters the silence of his closet from the 
market-place. The City of Destruction is about us, but 
we have our own policy for meeting its case. Who to-day 
flies from it, single and lonely, leaving wife and children 
among its doomed inhabitants, with wings on his feet 
because of the Wrath to Come? This passionate indi- 
vidualistic religion, with its solitary terrors and its over- 
whelming realisation of the personal soul, comes 
strangely to us to-day, like some uncanny message from 
an Egyptian Book of the Dead, penned in hieroglyphics, 
and rescued from a mummy’s grave. We are all busied 
instead in reforming our City of Destruction. We fortify 
't against its doom ; we refuse to quit it ; we league our- 
selves with our neighbors in a Committee of Public 
Safety. We should try Christian for a deserter long 











ere he had reached the Slough of Despond. We think 
of this Protestant absorption in a drama of personal re- 
ligion much as we think of the asceticism of the Medieval 
Church. Our policy is rather a citizens’ revolt against 
Apollyon, shoulder to shoulder in his own stronghold, 
than a solitary flight and a lonely duel in the wilderness. 
But still to reproach us there lives this terse, soldierly 
diary of spiritual warfare, with its haunting reminder of 
the sin of finitude, and its vision of the perils of the soul 
in its adventures between birth and death. Strange, yet 
familiar, with its echoes of things forgotten, it troubles 
the soulless modern reader, until he sees himself in its 
mirror—the man who had lost his shadow. 





FLORAL ADVENTURE. 


In our gloomy streets, sometimes lit with lamps at mid- 
day, the men are selling this year Japanese wonder-flowers. 
A tiny chip of wood, put in water, wriggles and untwists 
and becomes the brightly painted effigy of a blossom. 
It is a mechanical miracle, reminding us of yet more 
wonderful things, and it helps to brighten the misery of a 
dragging January. A little brown seed that escapes 
from its packet in the store-cupboard opens to the eye 
of faith a whole garden-full of glories that certainly will 
come. It sends out its little green plumule with leaves 
already holding in their stalk-pits twigs that branch and 
re-branch as though forever. But new-shaped buds seek 
the air and the potential leaf-making is burnt back to a 
flower, perhaps of blue. From its foot two heads spring 
for one, and when the two flowers are in pink, four 
others start with eight and sixteen to follow each of 
them, till the dome of green is crusted with gems. So 
much can the little brown seed with a little standing 
room in the garden weave from the blue air. 

The almost simultaneous arrival of many seed cata- 
logues does not strike us as an irony in this awful 
weather. They are almost as potent as summer to make 
us forget the mud that is splashing in the streets and the 
gloom which is mud in atmospheric solution. There is 
no optimist like the seedsman, for no bagman has such 
stores to unfold. We are not asked to buy lightning- 
conductors or insurance policies against days of woe, but 
to buy banners for a well-assured season of joy. For we 
find no room in a real seed-list for those lugubrious 
pages some unknowing merchants give us of slug 
poisons, aphide brushes, and other apparatus of strife. 
We buy such things of the ironmonger or chemist, and 
we prepare for the reading of the flower-lists that con- 
tain them by tearing them out. 

It is impossible to learn from these bright pages 
what are the favorite flowers of him who prepared them. 
He seems to reserve the superlatives of praise for each 
of them, though on close attention his words are but 
plain statements of the unique merit of each. Every 
genus of flowers and almost every species has its method 
of flowering, its texture of petal, its quality of color, 
and even its own tints that no other group shares. 
There is every kind of lateral difference, but no more 
question of superiority and inferiority than there is 
between the several notes in a scale of music. Flower 
in a crannied wall and tall cotton thistle, or eremurus, 
the seedsman, good man, saved seeds of them all last 
summer, while unindustrious hedonists merely enjoyed 
the flower that perishes. Here are the seeds numbered 
in their packets according to the probable demand—at 
least, that is the pleasant information given us by the 
popular penny seedsman—-six seeds of this rare kind, only 
one of that, and of another a thousand, and even three 
thousand, for the common denominator. 

There are the old favorites to be bought each year, 
because we know them and love them, and cannot do 
without them. We may not have had them in our mind 
when we opened the list, and it is with something like 
shame that we allow them to recall themselves, but we 
know them when we see them, and tick them off as 
essentials. Then true floral adventure begins. What 
shall we have that we have not had before? What can 
we afford of these ‘‘ Novelties and Specialities for 1912,’ 
these rare things and new arrivals from the ends of the 
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earth, and fresh triumphs of the hybridiser? Can we 
remember forget-me-not better if we have it in royal- 
blue or a new and intense Alpine-blue? Will it increase 
our happiness to see the old familiar larkspur replaced 
by a new de/phinium in “silvery mauve’’? Or shall we 
add to the delights of poppydom by trying a new 
meconopsis from Kashmere? ‘These are half-crown joys, 
and in any case they only appeal to those who have run 
rather well through the ordinary pleasures of life. 
Among the five or six thousand comparatively common 
flowers, covered or indicated by the rest of the catalogue, 
there are greater adventures for those of a less 
sophisticated mind. 

There are the needs of so many months to think of. 
Even the blossoming of this year’s garden is not the 
only thing to consider. We have stout, greedy-rooted 
things that were but seeds last Spring, and have not 
blossomed yet. Other mighty rockets of blossom for 
1913 or 1914 will be missing if they are not got from 
the seedsman now. It is easy enough to keep slips 
of pentstemon in a cold frame, and let them blossom 
again next year, and some people are content to keep 
the same plant going thus till it is worn out. But we 
can just as easily raise new plants from seed, and get 
more brilliant variants of the bell that the humming- 
bird hawk-moth loves so well. Carnations and picotees 
also are far better from seed than from layers, and have 
many types of beauty. The sluggard who forgets his 
garden till May can go out and buy anything he likes, 
from kiniga to a grown walnut tree, but our own 
doctrine of perfection is to have nothing, at any rate in 
the flower-borders, that has not sprung under our own 
care from seed. This tall perennial that will soon be 
split into three was almost nipped off by frost when it 
had but two leaves; that other was nibbled by a slug 
which we discovered just in time by candle-light; all 
that carpet of primula came from the single fortunate 
seed of a packet that cost us sixpence. 

With Flora’s box of colors we can produce any kind 
of broad or particular effect. We know someone who 
had nothing but white flowers last year. It gives a 
very large choice, for there are few species that have 
not either naturally or artificially white varieties. We 
should prefer blue, the bee color, and therefore surely 
the flower color, and the color of the open sky. For 
how many months will the catalogue give us blue? 
Chionodoxa in January, hepatica in February, anemone 
in March, bluebells in April, alkanet in May, and 
thereafter larkspur, geranium, and many others, carrying 
us on to the Michaelmas daisies and the close of 
summer. Or we may have yellow months, red months, 
purple months, and a month of all colors. We shall not 
forget the delight afforded by a packet of phacelia seed. 
The verbena-like leaves came and a languid stalk that 
seemed inclined to go no further, but it put out a blossom 
bud, the first of a long succession, and this opened 
suddenly one morning into a flower of ultra-gentian blue, 
with white stamens to simulate the high light of a 
lustrous, unprecedented jewel. 

Why may not gilia give us an equal pleasure? 
“ Exceedingly graceful early flowers,”’ says the catalogue, 
“and valuable for bees. Charming in the flower border 
and for cutting in spring and summer.” We can have 
it in lavender or in brilliant scarlet, or, if we like, in 
mixed colors. ‘‘ Natural Order Polemoniacee.’’ That 
reminds us of our old friend, Jacob’s ladder (polemonium), 
of which flower we are told the new varieties are a great 
improvement on the old. So we wander from flower to 
flower. What’s this? Torenia, a half-hardy annual of 
the family of fox-glove and monkey musk—“ beautiful 
profuse-flowering, charming for outdoors in warm situa- 
tions.”’ There is Fourniert grandiflora, sky-blue 
blotched, with velvety purple and a yellow spot. A 
rather ghoulish marking, like all the Scruphulariacee, 
but unlike nearly all the rest in its color. It is likely 
that we shall fall a victim to Torenia. The mulleins in 
the same Natural Order are almost as the sand of the sea, 
and some of the hybrids are nearly as conspicuous as 
hollyhocks, which some people, though never seedsmen, 
write “ holly-oaks.” 

It is very easy to buy far too many seeds for even 
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the largest garden. It seems a slight thing to leave 
packets in the cupboard unplanted, and to fling away 
thousands of plants because, when they are grown, there 
is no room for them. The true flower-lover avoids that 
if he can, and rejects the superfluous with compunction. 
The true delight is to sow a, few seeds, all of which we 
need, with every precaution taken for their welfare; to 
count those that germinate, protect them from early 
enemies, assign them posts of honor, where they are 
to stand and blossom either in their first and only year, 
or hereafter and for many years. Perhaps if there were 
no seeds to be had for less than a shilling apiece, we 
should enjoy the garden even more than we do. We 
need not even then have fewer flowers than we have, 
nor any black months. There has never been any floral 
adventure so thrilling as that told in the story of “ La 
Picchiola.’’ 





Short Studies. 





A CENTENARY MEETING. 
“Poor fellow!’’ said Mr. Winkle, soothingly, as he 
dragged at the bridle on foot—‘‘ Poor fellow !—good old 
horse.’’ 

But the horse pulled obstinately backwards. He 
would not even go sideways, though the immortal ghosts 
(and the horse among them) were crowding to celebrate 
the centenary of the birth that produced them all. 

Mainly for want of room, large numbers of 
Mortimers, Montagues, Hawkes, and heroines had been 
excluded from the invitation to breakfast, and they 
hovered in the distance disconsolate. 

“ Considerin’ the Wings of Love, they’re late,’’ said 
Mrs. Gamp, taking her station next the teapot as the 
first arrival, and drawing a cucumber from her pocket. 

‘Master Alick and Miss Jane,’’ cried the nurse of 
the Pocket children, hurrying up, “ if you go a-bouncin’ 
up against them bushes, you'll fall over into the river, 
and be drownded ; and what’ll your pa say then? ’’ 

*“T’ve come as a bandit,’’ observed Mr. Tupman, 
mildly. 

“Lived on a pair of boots—whole fortnight ’’— 
cried the hungry Jingle. ‘‘ Silk umbrella—ivory handle 
—week—fact—honor—ask Job—knows it.’’ 

** My friends,’’ said Mr. Chadband, as they gathered 
round the table, ‘‘ What is this we now behold as being 
spread before us? Refreshment! Do we need refresh- 
ment then, my friends? Wedo. Aid why do we need 
refreshment, my friends? Because we are but mortal, 
because we are but sinful, because we are but of the 
earth, because we are not of the air. Can we fly, my 
friends? We cannot.’’ 

“‘Some men,”’ said Harold Skimpole, ‘‘ want legs 
of beef and mutton for breakfast; I don’t. Give me my 
peach, my cup of coffee, and my claret; I am content. I 
don’t want them for themselves, but they remind me 
of the sun. There’s nothing solar about legs of beef and 
mutton.”’ 

‘Come, Oliver,’’ said Mr. Bumble, ‘‘ wipe your 
eyes on the cuffs of your jacket, and don’t cry into your 
gruel.”’ 

Oliver Twist made the request expected of him, 
and the man in the white waistcoat said he knew that 
boy would be hung. 

“He must be mad,”’ said Mrs. Sowerby. 

“*Tt’s not madness, ma’am,’’ replied Mr. Bumble; 
“it’s meat.”’ 

‘* Meat,’’ said the butcher, ‘‘ must be humored, not 
drove.”’ 

** Look at them tears,’’ said Mr. Squeers ; ‘‘ there’s 
oiliness! Ah, here’s richness! ’’ he added, pouring out 
milk and water for two trembling pupils. ‘‘ Think of 
the many beggars and orphans in the streets that would 
be glad of this, little boys.”’ 

As they all sat down to the table, it was found that 
Dick Swiveller had already begun. ‘‘ There’s a charm,” 
he said, apologising; ‘‘there’s a charm in drawing 4 
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tato from its native element (if I may so express it) 
to which the rich and powerful are strangers.”’ 

Catching sight of his con with a glass to his lips, 
Mr. Weller remarked, ‘‘ You’d ha’ made an uncommon 
fine oyster, Sammy, if you’d been born in that station 
of life,’’ and added, “‘ A glass of the inwariable, my 
dear.”’ 

“Cold punch,’’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

“« My dear young friends, all taps is vanities,’’ said 
Stiggins. 

‘The soul recoils from food at such a moment,’’ 
said Mr. Guppy; whereupon Sam Weller told him he 
looked “ as conwivial as a live trout in a lime basket.”’ 

But a certain gravity came over all, as they thought 
of their originator, dead more than forty years. 

“* Mine was no common loss,’’ said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“‘ T feel it more than other people,’’ murmured Mrs. 
Gummidge; ‘‘I feel my troubles, and they make me 
contrairy. If things must go contrairy with me, and I 
must go contrairy myself, let me go contrairy in my 
parish.”’ 

**She’s been thinking of the old ’un,’’ said Mr. 
Peggotty. 

‘* He was born into a wale, and he lived in a wale, 
and must take the consequences of sech a sitiwation,”’ 
said Mrs. Gamp. 

“‘ He glided almost imperceptibly from the world,”’ 
sighed Serjeant Buzfuz. 

“‘ Pharaoh’s multitude that were drowned in the 
Red Sea ain’t more beyond restoring to life,’’ said the 
Boy. 

“* Mrs. Harris,’’’ continued Mrs. Gamp, “I says to 
her, ‘ don’t name the charge, for if I could afford to lay 
all my feller-creeturs out for nothink, I would gladly 
do it, sech is the love I bears ’em.’ ’’ 

“* My feelings,’’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘‘ will not con- 
sent to be entirely smothered, like the young children 
in the Tower. They are grown up, and the more I press 
the bolster on them, the more they look round the corner 
of it.’”’ 

‘‘There are some men,’’ groaned Mr. Augustus 
Moddle, ‘‘ who cannot get run over. Coal waggons 
recoil from them, and even cabs refuse to run them 
down.”’ 

*“ What might have been is not what is,’’ Mr. Wilfer 
observed, and suddenly all had the same thought. 

“Tf Dickens had not been born! ”’ 

Then Mrs. Wilfer, sitting like a frozen article on 
sale in a Russian market, turned to her daughters; 
“Pray,’’ she inquired, “ do you know what would have 
become of you if I had not bestowed my hand upon your 
father? ’’ 

**T must not think of this,’’ murmured Mr. Twem- 
low to himself. ‘‘ This is enough to soften any man’s 
brain.”’ 

“‘Some people,’’ continued Mrs. Gamp, ‘‘ may be 
Rooshans, and others may be Prooshans; they are born 
so, and will please themselves. Them which is of other 
naturs thinks different.’’ 

“ She’s a rum ‘un, is Natur,’’ said Mr. Squeers. 

‘“‘ She is a holy thing, sir,’’ remarked Snawley. 

“I believe you,’’ Mr. Squeers continued with a 
moral sigh ; ‘‘ I should like to know how we should ever 
get on without her. Oh, what a blessed thing it is to 
be in a state of natur! ”’ 

“* Peace! ’’ cried Mrs. Wilfer. 

“* After all, you know, ma’am, we know it’s there,’’ 
said George Sampson, thinking of Lavinia and an under- 
petticoat. 

“I am not Wenis, good gentlemen,’’ said Miss 
Miggs; ‘‘ No, Iam not. Don’t charge me with it.”’ 

“‘ The sin and wickedness of the lower orders in this 
porochial district,’ said Mr. Bumble, “‘ is frightful.’’ 

“Tf he was a gentleman’s son at all,’’ said Mrs. 
Squeers, reverting to the subject of the centenary, ‘‘ he 
was a fondling, that’s my opinion. I say again, I hate 
him worse than poison.”’ 

_ “All the wickedness of the world was Print to 
him,’’ said Mrs. Gamp; “ The words he spoke of, Mrs. 
Harris, lambs could not forgive, nor worms forget.’’ 


, 


, 











‘‘ Charity, my dear,’’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘‘ when I 
take my chamber candlestick to-night, remind me to be 
more than usual particular in praying for Mr. Dickens, 
who has done me an injustice.”’ 

‘“‘ He’s a partaker of glory at present,’’ said Uriah 
Heep. 

“He was beat in his apprenticeship for three weeks 
(off and on) about the head with a ringbolt,” said 
Captain Cuttle; “ And yet a clearer-minded man don’t 
walk. There ain’t a man that walks—certainly not on 
two legs—that can come near him.” 

“His was an intellect,” said Mr. Micawber, 
“ capable of getting up the classics to any extent.”’ 

“ Blest if I don’t think his heart must have been 
born five-and-twenty years after his body at least,” said 
Sam Weller. 

“He certainly,” said Miss Petowker, “had some- 
thing in his appearance quite—dear, dear—what’s that 
word again? ”’ 

“ What word?’’ inquired Mr. Lillyvick. 

“ Why—dear me, how stupid I am,” Miss Petowker 
replied, hesitating; “ What do you call it when Lords 
break off door-knockers, and beat policemen, and play at 
coaches with other people’s money, and all that sort of 
thing?” 

“ Aristocratic?”’ suggested the collector. 

“Ah! aristocratic,” answered Miss Petowker ; 
“ Something very aristocratic about him, wasn’t there? ” 

“ We are not what we used to be in point of Deport- 
ment,” said Mr. Turveydrop; ‘“ England—alas, my 
country !—has degenerated very much. I see nothing to 
succeed us but a race of weavers.” 

“ «The Blood Drinker ’ will die with that girl” said 
Mr. Crummles, with a prophetic sigh, looking at Miss 
Petowker; “ And she’s the only sylph Z ever saw who 
could stand upon one leg, and play the tambourine on her 
other knee, /ike a sylph.” 

“Tf,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, soaring up into a lofty 
flight, ‘‘ If, as the poet informs us, England expects Every 
man to do his duty, England is the most sanguine country 
on the face of the earth, and will find itself continually 
disappointed.”’ 

“We English,” retorted Mr. Podsnap, “are very 
proud of our Constitution, sir. It was bestowed upon us 
by Providence. No other country is so favored as this 
country. Other countries do—I am sorry to be obliged 
to say it—as they do.” 

“We do good by stealth, and blush to have it 
mentioned in our little bills,’’ said Mr. Mould. 

“The profit of dissimulation!” cried Mr. Peck- 
sniff. ‘To worship the golden calf of Baal for eighteen 
shillings a week! O Calf, Calf! O Baal, Baal!” 

“T only ask to be free,’’ said Harold Skimpole. 
“ The butterflies are free. Mankind will surely not deny 
to Harold Skimpole what it concedes to the butterflies? ” 

“Tam not at liberty to consult my own wishes,” said 
Mr. Spenlow ; “I have a partner. Mr. Jorkins is not to 
be moved, believe me.” 

“Mr. Spenlow is immovable,” said Mr. Jorkins. 

Mr. Tupman was here heard to whisper, “ Miss 
Wardle, you arean angel. I know it but too well.” And 
seeing that the lady was about to collapse, the Artful 
Dodger cried, ‘‘Give her a whiff of fresh air with the 
bellows, Charley, and you slap her hands, Fagin, while 
Bill undoes the petticuts.” 

“A petticut, sir, a petticut, sir, is irrevokeable,”’ 
said the man in blue, and was supported by “ the wictim 
of oppression in the suit of brimstone.”’ 

The party then, rising from table, dispersed in vari- 
ous groups, and Mr. Bumble observed what an oppor- 
tunity was opened for a joining of hearts and house- 
keepings. Mr. Mantalini called for his cup of happi- 
ness’s sweetener, whom Mr. Venus described as worthy 
of being loved by a Potentate. Aunt Betsy cried, 
“ Janet! Donkeys!’’ Mr. Dick prepared a kite, with 
plenty of string, for the diffusion of his facts. Barkis, 
Codlin, and Short made the observations on which they 
live. Serjeant Buzfuz accused Mr. Pickwick of “re 
volting heartlessness and systematic villainy.” Ap- 
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proaching Mr. Slurk, Mr. Pott remarked that he viewed 
him personally and politically in no other light than as 
a most unparalleled and unmitigated viper. Both seized 
upon Bob Sawyer, who protested his opinions at present 
were neither Buff nor Blue, but a kind of plaid. Stand- 
ing on one side of the Fat Boy, Benjamin Allen said, “I 
wish you’d let me bleed you,” and, standing on the other, 
Mr. Chadband exclaimed: “ Put it, my juvenile friends, 
that this slumbering heathen saw an elephant, and re 
turning, said, ‘ Lo, the city is barren. I have seen but 
an eel,’ would that be Terewth? ” 

But Mrs. Jellaby was beginning to move uneasily. 
“ Good-bye,”’ she hastily cried at last; “and when I 
tell you that I have fifty-eight new letters from manu- 
facturing families anxious to understand the details of 
the Native and Coffee Cultivation question this morning, 
I need not apologise for having very little leisure.” 

“TI wish Africa was dead,” said Miss Jellaby. 

Meantime, Mr. Micawber, having announced that 
the twins no longer derived their sustenance from 
Nature’s founts, was tying a wooden spoon by a long line 
to the body of each of his children, with a view to emigra- 
tion. Whereupon Mrs. Micawber flung her arms round 
him, crying she wished her husband to be the Cesar of 
his own fortunes, but she would never desert him; it 
was no use asking her. 

“He’s a wictim of connubiality,” observed Sam 
Weller, “as Blue Beard’s domestic chaplain said, with a 
tear of pity, ven they buried him.”’ 

“When you’re a married man, Samivel,” said Mr. 
Weller, “ You'll understand a good many things as you 
don’t understand now; but vether it’s worth while goin’ 
through so much to learn so little, as the charity boy 
said when he got to the end of the alphabet, is a matter 
of taste.” 

Then Mr. Micawber, proudly standing on a 
Windsor chair, thus addressed the author of their 
being: ‘‘Go on, my dear sir,’’ he cried. ‘‘ You are 
not unknown here, you are not unappreciated. Though 
‘ remote,’ we are neither ‘ unfriended,’ ‘ melancholy,’ nor 
(I may add) ‘slow.’ Go on, my dear sir, in your Eagle 
course! The inhabitants of Port Middlebay may at 
least aspire to watch it, with delight, with entertain- 
ment, with instruction! ’’ 

“Now, Mr. Sawyer! ”’ screamed the shrill voice of 
Mrs. Raddle, “ are them brutes going? ”’ 

“Hold! ” said Mrs. Wilfer, with solemnity. “ Leave 
me to open the door. We have at present no stipendiary 
girl to do so.” 

Through the gate of dreams the immortal ghosts 
streamed back into the common world, and the centenary 
party of that vital mind, that sunny and indignant 
heart, was over. 


H. W.N. 





HMlusic. 


MR. GRANVILLE BANTOCK’S 
“ATALANTA IN CALYDON.”’ 


Mr. Bantocr’s so-called “ choral symphony,’’ which was 
given for the first time at a Manchester Hallé concert, 
on January 25th, is an interesting experiment in a new 
form. Its title is perhaps not the happiest that could 
be devised, for if the mere succession of four movements 
makes it a symphony, then every orchestral suite is a 
symphony. The new work is, in fact, a choral suite, 
or better still, perhaps, a choric ode in four movements, 
unified to some extent by its poetic subject-matter. One 
says “to some extent,” because it would be easy to 
imagine a work of this kind with a greater musical—as 
distinct from poetic—unity than Mr. Bantock has aimed 
at here. Such a scheme might be carried out on lines 
that would really deserve to be called symphonic. In 
the first movement Mr. Bantock seems to be on his way 
to such a mode of treatment, carrying a basic theme 
through one metamorphosis after another, and so, by 
repetition and transformation, giving the movement that 
musical unity which is the essence of the symphonic form. 
In the later movements this method is abandoned for a 








point-to-point following of the words, the music never, 
or rarely, returning upon its traces. No doubt a work 
planned on the lines here suggested would be extremely 
difficult to carry through ; but it could surely be done, 
and the experiment would be well worth making. 

Even as it is, Mr. Bantock is to be congratulated on 
the courage that led him to attempt such a work as 
“ Atalanta in Calydon,’’ and upon the large measure of 
success that has crowned the attempt. It argues no 
small imaginative and technical power for a composer 
to be able to keep us deeply interested in a piece of 
unaccompanied choral music for something like forty 
minutes. Despite the apparent limitations of the 
medium, no one feels the slightest monotony in the 
texture throughout all that time, while the composer is 
endlessly rich in ideas. There is no more expressive 
choral writing in Europe to-day, indeed, than Mr. Ban- 
tock’s. Occasionally it is experimental and not alto- 
gether successful ; but at its best it sounds a good many 
depths of feeling that choral music hitherto has mostly 
left unexplored. Its greatest quality, to my thinking, 
is a peculiar kind of philosophical wisdom—lI can find 
no better name for it—that finds voice in the music. 
Choral composers have mostly, for one reason or another, 
avoided texts that set them musical problems of this 
order. Brahms loved them, and in the ‘“ German 
Requiem ’’ and the “ Song of Destiny ’’ we get just that 
sense of philosophy using music as its vehicle that we 
have in Mr. Bantock’s work; but apart from these two 
men, I can think of none, since Bach, whose choral music 
talks so gravely and wisely of the profounder issues of 
life and death. Mr. Bantock’s ‘‘ Omar Khayydm ’’ is 
particularly rich in music of this type; I hardly know 
where to look anywhere for more poignant phrasing of 
certain of our root-ideas of the cosmos than in the 
settings of the verses, ‘Whether at Naishapir or 
Babylon,”’ “ Ah, make the most of what we yet may 
spend,’’ “ Earth could not answer’’ (an exceptionally 
majestic piece of work), “ Strange, is it not, that of the 
myriads who before us passed,’’ “‘ What! out of senseless 
nothing ’’ (set as a trio), “Oh, Thou who didst with 
pitfall and with gin,’’ ‘“‘ Yon rising moon,’’ and others. 
Here, for the first time, I venture to think, human 
voices in the mass are made the medium of expression of 
a whole range of feelings—sadness, pathos, wistfulness, 
irony—that have hitherto only found utterance in their 
totality in solo song or in the orchestra. Mr. Bantock 
was, therefore, exceptionally qualified for such a task 
as the choral setting of the four great odes from Swin- 
burne’s tragedy. It is true that the poetry loses some- 
thing in the process of translation. Music has to go to 
work in a more leisurely way than poetry, and has to 
make plentiful use of repetition. We inevitably miss, 
therefore, especially in such an ode as “ Who hath given 
man speech? ’’ the terrible force of stroke that comes 
from the unhalting swiftness of Swinburne’s indictment 
of the gods, the cumulative eloquence of the verse, the 
magnificent volleying rhetoric of it line by line. Mr. 
Bantock, too, has occasionally been tempted to get 
purely musical contrast by singling out a word or two for 
distinctive pictorial treatment, without regard to the 
fact that this negates for the moment the central pur- 
port of the passage. In these lines, for example— 

“And wrought with weeping and laughter 
The holy spirit of man” A Sls 
it is surely a mistake to give the words “‘ and laughter ”’ 
a semi-descriptive setting of their own. They are con- 
ceived grimly by the poet, their normal light suggestion 
being over-ridden by the dominating pessimism of the 
stanza. There are not many errors of this sort, how- 
ever; and as for the loss of which our rhythmic sense 
is conscious in the lengthening or repetition of 
Swinburne’s lines, that is only what inevitably happens 
in almost every musical setting of words—especially a 
choral setting. Swinburne’s poetry after all gains much 
more than it loses from its association with Mr. 
Bantock’s music; it gains as a melody does by being 
harmonised, or a pianoforte piece by being orchestrated. 
His emotion is everywhere multiplied in intensity, in 
tempo, in color, The music is really a great achieve- 
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ment, seizing as it does with almost unerring instinct 
upon the philosophical point of each line or each image, 
and giving it out again vastly reinforced or subtilised. 

The style is the free one that has always been 
favored by Mr. Bantock, fluidly adapting itself from 
moment to moment to the sentiment of the words—now 
delicately lyrical, now massive and sonorous, now 
achieving its point by appositeness of melody, now by 
richly suggestive harmony. In texture the work is new. 
The composer’s idea has been to handle the many-voiced 
choir with something of the freedom of the orchestra. 
In the larger odes he utilises twenty voice-groups, each 
with ten voices to a part: there is a full choir of male 
and female voices in six parts, two choirs of male voices 
(in two and three parts respectively), and two of female 
voices (also in two and three parts). It will be at once 
seen what variety of effect can be had from the separa- 
tion or blending or inter-play of these groups—how all 
sorts of depths and intensities of tone can be obtained 
from bar to bar if desired, and how the orchestral 
antiphony or interweaving of lighter or darker strands 
of color can be suggested. No one need imagine, of 
course, that Mr. Bantock has tried to turn the choir 
into an orchestra; he sets the voices nothing whatever 
to do that is not strictly within the normal functions 
of voices. As a matter of fact, the orchestral analogy 
must be used with caution. The medium resembles a 
string rather than a full orchestra; there is the same 
strict limitation of color-possibilities, out of which, 
however, a cunning modern hand can extract a variety 
of volume and of perspective that was never dreamt of 
by the ancients. In “‘ Atalanta’’ there is certainly a 
wider range of choral effect than in any other single work 
yet written. The only drawback is that at present one 
can hardly think of any choir as being able to sing it 
perfectly. With the very best choir there is always some 
danger of mistaken intonation in one or other of the 
parts; and in writing such as this, where very often the 
poignancy comes from a certain subtle sequence of 
harmonies, a few wrong notes can alter the whole com- 
plexion of the chords and so utterly falsify what the 
composer meant to say. Our choral singing, too, will 
have to improve on the poetical side. Strict four-square 
uniformity of pulse is fatal to it; the phrases must have 
the pliancy of fine elocution, with the utmost subtlety 
of arsis and thesis, a give-and-take that shall lend 
animation and appeal to the phrase without impairing 
its general metrical value. To get these and other desir- 
able results will tax the powers of the greatest choirs 
and conductors for the next generation. But it is along 
these lines that choral singing will have to develop if it 
is to become the gloriously expressive instrument that 
the solo voice and the orchestra now are; and there is 
no work better fitted to give choirs a becomingly humble 
sense of their limitations, and to stimulate them to over- 
come these, than ‘“‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’’ The Hallé 
Choir threw itself heroically into the music, but would 
itself probably be the first to admit that it was only at 
the beginning of the understanding of it. 


Ernest NeEwMAN. 





Contemporaries. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT KANTIANS. 


Tre news has just reached this country of the passing 
of Otto Liebmann, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Jena in Germany, and the author of a 
number of philosophical works of great significance in 
connection with the neo-Kantian movement. Otto 
Liebmann had been ailing for nearly twelve months, 
and the end came when he had reached the age of 
seventy-two years. He was truly designated by Windel- 
band and others as the greatest and last of the great 
Kantians, and all who knew him feel that a unique figure 
has passed beyond the “ form” of time. It was my privi- 









lege to spend three sessions with Eucken and Liebmann, 
and two men more different in their personalities and 
mental characteristics it would be difficult to discover 


anywhere. Eucken is the philosopher-prophet, and he 
does not care whether you are preparing for examinations 
or not. His main object is to make the student realise 
that he is the possessor of a ‘‘soul,’’ and that the 
“becoming ’’ of this soul is a matter in our own hands 
and of infinite significance. He insists constantly that 
we can become more than we know. Liebmann, on the 
other hand, used to insist that we become anything only 
in the degree we exercise reason—in the degree the clear, 
intellectual faculties penetrate beneath the crust of the 
surface-appearance of things. Both Eucken and 
Liebmann are idealists, but with a difference. Eucken 
finds the meaning of Reality in the fact of the Spiritual 
Life as a communication from the Divine. Liebmann 
insisted that the only Reality we know is the one 
mirrored in consciousness by the constant contact of the 
external world with the potential consciousness of man. 
He was true to Kant in details and in principles, and the 
only difference that may be discovered between the two 
is that Liebmann denied any kind of ‘‘ Ding an sich”’ 
(thing in itself) in the sense it was presented by Kant. 
The ‘‘ Ding an sich ’’ of Liebmann is the reason of man 
possessing ever greater meaning of the external world 
and of itself. This growth of meaning is something 
transcendental, practically in the same sense as the term 
was used by Kant, but it is not transcendental in the 
sense of any communication from some unknown world. 
Liebmann thus stood all his life-time somewhere mid- 
way between the empiricists on the one hand, and the 
revelationists on the other. 

He was conscious that the potentialities of conscious- 
ness cannot remain satisfied with things. ‘‘ What a 
difference there lies between the knowledge of any thing 
in the external world and the knowledge of the facts 
and principles of the moral conscience!” His main 
work consisted in showing that although man cannot 
reach a region of certainty in regard to the great ques- 
tions of religion, still he is able to reach a summit far 
above the level of the senses and of what is conceived 
of as reality by modern empiricism. His “ Analysis 
zur Wirklichkeit’’ is one of the most important books 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century, and deals, 
with much wealth of knowledge and illustration, with 
the great problems of Knowledge, Transcendental 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, Psychology, and, in the final 
section, Aisthetics, and Ethics. Other important books 
of his are ‘‘ Gedanken und Thatsachen,’’ ‘‘ Kant und 
die Epigonen,’’ ‘‘ Freiheit des Willens,’’ ‘‘ Ueber den 
objectiven Anblick,” “ Philisophische Tradition,’’ ‘“ Die 
Klimax der Theorieen.’’ Besides these, he wrote a book 
of Poems—‘‘ Weltwanderung’”’ and ‘‘ Vier Monate vor 
Paris, 1870-1871.’’ 

These philosophical works have exercised a deep 
influence on the development of the neo-Kantian move- 
ment in Germany. Liebmann’s constant call in his 
writings and lectures was ‘‘ Back to Kant.’’ He was 
well aware that there were many lacune in the 
philosophy of Kant—gaps which have become visible 
through the development of Natural Science in the 
nineteenth century—but Liebmann always felt that the 
method of Kant was the only correct one, and it was 
always a matter of regret for him that German 
Philosophy had gone on a side track which was 
positively injurious, in the philosophies of Hegel, 
Schelling, Herbart, and others. Students noticed the 
difference in Liebmann’s spirit when dealing with the 
latter from his glow and even slight warmth in dealing 
with Kant. His cry, ‘‘ Zuriick zu Kant,’’ has been 
responded to in Germany and in England. Windelband, 
Cohen, Natorp, and other prominent thinkers are 
striving to show that Kant’s method of dealing with the 
problems of knowledge is far superior to, and destined to 
bring far richer results than, the abstractions embedded 
in the dogmatism and dialectic of Hegel and his 





| followers. The late Professor Adamson started a similar 
| movement in this country ; but, unfortunately, he has 
few followers, Professors Ward, Stout, and Dawes 
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Hicks may be designated as working in the same direction 
as Liebmann. 

We have to leave Liebmann’s teaching, and turn 
for a moment to his personality. 
parentage at Léwenthal in the year 1840. 


| 


He was born of humble | 
He was | 


educated at an orphanage school in Halle and at the | 


university of the same town. 
dozent of Philosophy in Tiibingen; in 1872 he was 
in 1878 Ordinary Professor. 
until his death. It is difficult to describe the uniqueness 
of the whole man. Perhaps a few personal reminiscences 
will help. Several students who knew Nietzsche 


informed me that Liebmann bore striking resemblances 
to him. He was tall and well-built, and carried his 


In 1866 he became Privat- | ; 
| N that Mr. Galsworth te fail to be 
appointed Professor Extraordinarius in Strassburg, and | ne ee ee 
In 1882 he was appointed | 


Professor of Philosophy in Jena, and there he remained | he began to write for the theatre a craftsmanship so 


upright bearing and military step throughout life. | 


The hair and heavy moustache, as well as the eyes, 
resembled those of an Oriental far more than those of a 
Western. His great affinity to the past was seen in his 
dress. The collar and tie were of a type that had passed 
away from all the other professors, and the cut of the 
coat and waistcoat belonged to the mid-period between 
Kant and our own day. He entered the University 
exactly one hour before the time of his lecture, and 
remained in the professors’ common room meditating, 
without exchanging a word of conversation with anyone. 
Large portions of his lectures had been carefully written 
and were read, and there was not a single wasted 
word in them. He sat during the lecture, and never 
varied in his tone or manner of speech. There was no 
attempt at any kind of eloquence. In fact, generations 
of students are under the impression that Liebmann 
despised the arts of rhetoric. He took no notice of the 
greeting which the students gave him either on entering 
or on leaving the room. Although women students were 
allowed to enter his class-rooms, he never addressed them, 
neither, I believe, did he care much to see them there. 
He would leave the University towards his home 
generally by a different route from that by which 
he came. He would take a circuitous path along 
the banks of the Saale, and enter his study about 
eleven o’clock. His circumstances had been very 
modest all his life-time, and the incurable illness 
of his wife had been a heavy blow to him. Yet 
this loss, as well as the possession of but few of the goods 
of this world, did not break his strong will. He became 
quite indifferent to what the world did or said. He 
found a calm in his kingdom of ideals, in spite of all 
the welter and tempests which raged from without. There 
was a certain hardness about him, which probably was 
the result of much suffering in ways no one knew, and 
yet students who were examined by him knew that he 
had a tender heart beneath the seeming hardness. 

It ought to be recorded, too, that he followed Kant’s 
example in his daily walk. He left his house at three 
o’clock, and took the upward road through the forest 
to the top of the high hill which overlooks the beautiful 
valley of the Saale and the Jenzig on the other side of 
the river. He returned about five o’clock, and worked 
again until nine o’clock at the great problems of human 
knowledge. The door was locked to the minute, and 
stories were abroad that if any member of the family 
was out after nine, he or she had to remain for the night 
with friends. : 

He meant more for generations of students than he 
had ever imagined. Probably he left the world and 
human life too much out of account. But probably. 
too, he did not miss these much. He lived the life of 
a genuine student, and succeeded in making clear certain 
aspects of the meaning of knowledge as few have suc- 
ceeded in doing in our generation. 
writings will not be over for a long time to come, and 
thev will remain a source of knowledge and inspiration 
to all who long to discover a haven of refuge in the midst 
of all the contradictions of the world; for Liebmann 
lived and worked to make clear the truth that, although 
we cannot know all, the taste of Reality may be obtained 
in the facts and values of the moral consciousness of man. 


W. Tupor Jones. 


The Drama. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S “ FANTASY.” 


“The Pigeon.” By John Galsworthy. Produced at the Royalty 


Theatre. 


interesting, and any experiment which he undertakes is 
an event which will have its sequel. He has shown since 


resourceful and so adaptable, that one could regard even 
a pronounced failure from his pen only as a tentative 
stage in his efforts to find a medium completely suited to 
his art. He describes the sketch in three acts which 
was produced this week at the Royalty Theatre as a 
‘‘fantasy.’’ The name has a rather ominous ring. It 
reminds one of the musician who calls his more ambitious 
efforts ‘‘ symphonic poems,’’ chiefly because they are not 
symphonies, and there is nothing else that they are. 
A fantasy in this instance is apparently something 
between a restrained and cold-blooded farce, a modern 
‘‘ discussion play,’’ and a tragic sketch without a hero. 
It is none of these things and it is all of them in turn, 


| so that the audience leaves the theatre very doubtful 


The day of his | 


of what it thinks itself, and still more doubtful what 
impression Mr. Galsworthy intended to produce. Did 
he mean to amuse us, or to baffle us, or to stir our 
sympathies? I imagine that he meant to do all these 
things. He sees the grim humor of his “‘ lost dogs,” 
the futility of his ‘‘ sickly sentimentalist,’’ the farcical 
absurdity of preachers, sociologists, and charity organ- 
isers, the tragic unreason of the law, and the general 
absurdity of the whole nature of things. But because 
he is also full of pity for his “‘ lost dogs,’’ there is no 
gaiety in his comedy, and no fun in his farce. We smile 
a good deal at the innocence and gullibility of the 
“‘ pigeon,’’ who ‘‘ understood’’ these wastrel types. 
But we are not at all sure when the curtain descends 
that the “pigeon” really was absurd, or foolish, or 
wrong, and we are not even persuaded that Mr. 
Galsworthy thinks so. This sceptical self-restraint, this 
refusal either to laugh whole-heartedly, or to weep with 
abandonment, or to preach with decision, is a rare merit 
in an observer who sets out to describe the world with- 
out comment or partiality. But it makes in a play 
for uncertainty of intention and nullity of effect. 

The plot of “ The Pigeon,’’ if one can call it a plot, 
is soon told. The pigeon is a soft-hearted little man, 
an Irishman of course, and an artist with an untidy 
mind and instincts of uncontrollable generosity. He 
“ understands ’’ the wastrel, he has no particular objec- 
tion to being “ done,’”’ and he goes about the world dis- 
pensing casual half-crowns to every outstretched palm, 
varied by visiting cards when his pockets are empty. 
We are duly introduced to his capable, hard-headed, 
managing daughter of seventeen, who frankly refuses 
to recognise the “ rotters’’ as a problem at all. They 
exist for her only as a danger and a nuisance from whom 
her father must be protected. The other possible 
standpoints are represented by a fatuous clergyman, a 
grown-up boy in an immaculate uniform, who tries with- 
out systems or theories to reclaim his “ cases’’; 
a sociological professor, with a wizened mind, who labels 
his degenerates and would cure them in mechanical “ in- 
stitutions ’’’; and a choleric Justice of the Peace, 
who stands for the simple old recipe of punishment. 
All three are very lightly sketched, and derive such 
individuality as they possess only from the clever per- 
formance of the actors who represented them. Mr. 
Galsworthy has reserved his art for his three lost dogs. 
There is Timson, a derelict cabby, ruined by the sinister 
alliance of petrol and alcohol, a jolly, rubicund, Bacchic 
figure, who gives to the sketch, whenever he is present, 
its nearest approach to geniality and fun. There is 
Guinevere Megan, a pretty Welsh flower-girl “from 
Battersea,’’ with a vein of slyness in her pathos, some 
impulse towards the joy of life, enough of a savage’s 
capacity for tragedy to fling herself in the river, and, 


| with it all, the futile inconsequence of the slum nomad 
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who wishes once more to live when she feels that water 
is cold. The burden of the play-falls on the third of the 
three types, a Frenchman named Ferrand, who acts as 
philosopher and chorus. Timson, as he puts it, if they 
all had had money would have been a “good old- 
fashioned gentleman—drinking his liquor well’’; 
Guinevere, ‘‘ that charming ladee, veree chic, youknow’”’ ; 
and he himself “ veree original, ’ighly respected, with 
soul above commerce, travelling to see the world.” As 
things are, he is merely the vagabond, the “ rolling 
stone,’’ the homeless ne’er-do-well, who cannot inhabit 
his corner or settle to a mechanical routine. The in- 
congruity of so much gift for epigram, so much insight, 
so cold and intellectual a philosophy inhabiting this 
wastrel brain is disguised for us by his foreign accent 
and French mannerisms, which by a hoary stage con- 
vention lift him above the plane of realism and 
probability. The action of the play shows us the three 
“lost dogs’’ haunting the hospitable kennel of 
Christopher Wellwyn’s studio. They are all duly housed 
on Christmas Eve. Timson gets promptly drunk, and 
Ferrand makes love to the flower-girl. A week later 
we learn that the more it all changes, the more it is the 
same thing. They are still plucking the pigeon. Tim- 
son is still amusingly drunk, and Ferrand is still making 
love to Guinevere, while the philanthropists prate of 
various cures. The last scene, on April Fool’s day, tells 
us that the pigeon, in the act of removing to a humble 
flat, is pretty nearly plucked. Ferrand has been saved 
from death, to be a burden to himself and others, by 
a variety of public institutions. Timson has been in 
prison. Guinevere throws herself in the river while 
the act proceeds, and is marched off to “ the station ” to 
answer for the crime of attempted suicide, while the 
chorus of lost dogs, philanthropists, and policemen 
agrees, each in his own dialect, that the best solution of 
all would none the less be the lethal chamber. 

The play fails not merely because of its uncertain 
intention and its hovering between farce and dialectics. 
It fails also by a certain monotony of plan. The three 
acts are too nearly a repetition one of the other, and the 
three “ lost dogs,’’ with all their diversity of type, all 
stand in precisely the same relation to “the pigeon.” 
The humor of the dialogue is too ironical and sardonic 
for laughter, and even when the professor and the 
magistrate, arguing hotly, fall into the street across the 
prostrate body of the drunken Timson, we do not laugh 
in the simple-minded mood of farce. We perceive that 
Mr. Galsworthy has merely chosen a sort of symbolical 
method for tripping up his philanthropists over the fact 
of irreclaimable human nature. The drabness and grey- 
ness of the sketch would have been relieved if Mr. Gals- 
worthy had also shown us his three savages under the 
allurements of the joy of life, in the full career of ad- 
venture, with some of the insouciance and recklessness 
of their tribe. But they are all lost dogs seen with the 
eye of pity. We cannot believe, as we watch them, that 
Timson really enjoyed drinking, or Ferrand wandering, 
or that Guinevere really had much of the joy of life in 
her blood. It is all very well to show us Ferrand 
tightening his belt, and Guinevere with wet feet, and 
Timson merely incapable, but we know very well, if Mr. 
Galsworthy would only allow himself to tell us about it, 
that at one time or another they all of them have “ flown 
the kite,” as Guinevere puts it. There is somewhere a 
scene omitted, and it is the rollicking, genial scene which 
Burns wrote for us in “ The Jolly Beggars.” 

If the play must be called, as stagecraft, an experi- 
ment which cannot rank with the successful achievement 
of ‘‘ Strife’’ and ‘‘ The Silver Box,’’ it none the less 
by its finished and realistic dialogue and the penetration 
of its character-studies has made a triumph for the 
actors. There was a harmony in their color-scheme, and 
a nice adjustment of restraint and emphasis which 
made one think of them rather as a school than as a 
chance caste. Mr. Dennis Eadie as Ferrand, Miss 
Margaret Morris as the flower-girl, and Mr. Wilfred 
Shine as Timson produced among them the effect of 
some compelling and indisputable genre painting. A 
more perfect and masterly performance of three 





excessively difficult studies we have not seen upon the 
English stage. Miss Morris gives a subtlety by her 
gestures and her expression to a character necessarily 
rather inarticulate. One forgets how little she 
can say in our admiration for the - perfection 
of tone and accent, and the revelation 
of every movement and pose. Mr. Shine’s Timson is a 
fine achievement of tact and taste. His drunken 
“cabby ’’ is just rich enough in coloring to be true to 
life, yet restrained enough to blend with the rest of the 
grey tints on Mr. Galsworthy’s canvas. Mr. Eadie had 
the hardest task of all. Timson is a drunken boor, to be 
painted in the manner of Teniers. But Ferrand required 
the bravura of a Hals portrait. He might, perhaps, 
have been a little more daring, a little more dynamic. 
But he has conceived a strange and improbable figure 
with real creative imagination. The “ Pigeon ’’ is some- 
thing of an enigma as a play, but it is a rare and 
brilliant success as a piece of acting. 
H. N. B. 





Letters to the Editor. 


DEMORALISING LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The recent deputation to the Home Secretary on 
the subject of “ Demoralising Literature ’’ (reported in the 
“Times”? of January 24th) raises a point of such great 
importance that I venture to ask the hospitality of your 
columns for a few words of comment. The object of the 
deputation (composed mainly of editors and publishers) was 
to press the Home Secretary to strengthen the existing power 
of the police, and to urge them into greater activity. The 
idea of establishing a censorship was repudiated, but it is 
clear that extensive power to prosecute may have the same 
effect. Mr. McKenna, in his reply, indicated his intention 
to introcuce a Bill, based on the report of the Joint Select 
Committee of 1908, and enlarging the definition of the kind 
of literature that shall be liable to prosecution by adding 
the word “indecent’’ to the word “obscene.” It was urged 
that publications of an objectionable character are circulated 
among school children. And everyone will agree that 
children may legitimately be protected in this way by govern- 
ment if teachers and parents cannot or will not do their 
duty. But there can be no effective guarantee that the action 
of the police will be limited to this function. They have, in 
fact, almost these existing powers. Witness the seizure of 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s important scientific work on sex that 
was driven to publication abroad. Any extension of their 
powers, and any incitement to them to use them with in- 
creased vigor, must be regarded with grave suspicion by any 
one who cares for liberty of thought and speech. Mr. 
Strachey suggested that the danger of improper prosecutions 
might be avoided by reference to “a competent adviser.”’ 
What kind of adviser will be competent? The ridiculous 
procedure of the Censor of Plays is enough to indicate the 
kind of thing we shall have to expect. 

Just as Mr. Redford censored the ‘‘ Gidipus Rex ”’ of 
Sophocles, and the ‘‘ Monna Vanna ’”’ of Maeterlinck, this 
new authority would advise the suppression of any candid 
and sincere work of literature or science that did not conform 
to the narrow and ignorant standards that pass for public 
decency in England. It is difficult to think of any great work 
of English literature that would not have been liable to 
extinction if the methods and ideas of the present day had 
been current in previous centuries. Imagine the police 
assisted by Vigilance Societies to deal with ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure,” or “Troilus and Cressida’’; with “ Tristram 
Shandy” or “Tom Jones”; with “Don Juan” or “The 
Cenci.’”” Imagine the fate of these works, if referred to an 
“ adviser’’ like Mr. Redford, or submitted to the tender 
mercies of a jury! There is one thing no Government can 
be trusted to do—and a democratic Government, perhaps, 
least of all—and that is, to censor books, directly or 
indirectly, by prohibition before publication, or by prd- 
secution after it. Mr. McKenna remarked to the deputation 
that ‘‘ every man of common sense knows when he sees a 
book or a picture of a particular kind whether the intention 
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was artistic or whether it was mere obscenity.’’ If that 
be true, men of common sense are very rare, and are not 
often likely to come together on a jury. No, sir; if we are 
to have freedom, we must take the risk of it; and if we do 
not take the risk we shall have no freedom. 

I do not say that the police shall have no power in this 
matter; but their power should be strictly limited and very 
jealously watched. And that not only authors, but men of 
science, and all who care for liberty of speech shall scan 
with a very close scrutiny the provisions of the new Act 
with which Mr. McKenna threatens us.—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes DIcKINsON. 

January 3lst, 1912. 

[We entirely agree with Mr. Dickinson.—Ep., Nation. ] 


THE WELSH ESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read the article in the current issue with 
very great interest and satisfaction, which no doubt will be 
shared by the Free Churchmen generally; and, no doubt, 
it will be taken as an amend for a recent leader in which it 
was suggested that Welsh Disestablishment should be 
deferred for a time to meet the exigency of the Government 
with Home Rule and Reform Bills. You fully recognise 
the entity of Wales and that the question is distinctly a 
national one, and so did Mr. McKenna in his temperate and 
lucid speech in London last week. What an antithesis was 
that of the Bishop of St. Asaph in the Holborn Hall on 
Friday evening! Let me quote a sample of his utterances 
at that meeting— 

“Tf there was one thing which the Welsh could claim 
as distinguishing them from the people of England it was their 
language. But half of the people of Wales could not speak one 
word of Welsh, &c.”’ 

The people of Wales, that is, the overwhelming majority 
of them, have always maintained that the policy of the alien 
Church has been to denationalise and Anglicise the people. 
The late Dean of Bangor—the bishop’s brother—held that 
view. Assuming that Bishop Edwards’s statement is a correct 
one, what difference does it make? Are the 
Scottish people less Scottish because they dropped 
their native language? Also, are the Irish less 
Irish for the same reason? The Bishop of St. Asaph 
is a reckless controversialist, saying the least. For over 
eighteen years he has been in the habit of declaring that 
in his diocese there are eiqhty parishes without a “ resident 
Nonconformist minister.’’ Challenged by the writer publicly 
last November, at a Church Defence meeting, to explain his 
allegation and to furnish to the public Press a specific list 
of these peculiar eighty parishes, notwithstanding his 
promise to do so, he has not so far fulfilled the engagement! 

Take the statistical position. The Establishment sub- 
mitted to the Welsh Church Commission the number of 
Commanicants as 193,000. Those who are familiar with the 
subject would be prepared to knock off 93,000 if tested by the 
standard and practice of the Free Churchmen when making 
up their communicant roll! 

One other point in your article: “ Whether some portions 
of these ancient endowments should be qranted to other religious 
bodies is a matter also worthy of consideration.’? Welsh Free 
Churchmen will have none of them for their respective 
denominations. Notwithstanding all that has been insin- 
uated about their greed, jealousy, robbery, and spoliation, and 
what not, there is not a shadow of foundation that they 
have an eye on the ancient endowments, except for purely 
national purposes, and to the good of the whole population 
of Wales and Monmouth. 

Audiences in England should listen to Welsh Bishops 
in their present frenzied mood with considerable reserva- 
tion.—Yours, &c., Huen Epwarps. 

Liverpool, January 27th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—As a diligent reader of THe Nation, I naturally 
turned last Saturday to your article on “The Weakness of 
the Welsh Establishment,” and, to my great surprise, I 
found a statement in it that “the group of Liberal Church- 
men and Nonconformists” who have met at the Round 
Table Conference “are arguing as though the question of 
Disendowment was one on which the Anglican Communion 
had a right to impose a veto.” The meetings of the Confer- 





ence are for the present private. I shall not claim to speak 
for its members, nor shall I commit any breach of con- 
fidence by revealing its proceedings ; but when your article 
suggests that public men, who have hitherto enjoyed a 
reputation for an average measure of sanity, have suddenly 
become bereft of their senses, any one of them is entitled 
to assure his friends that his mental powers are still un- 
impaired. This I desire to do, by your courtesy, through 
your columns. As to the rest, any justification of my own 
action, or that of others who are taking part in the Con- 
ference, may be left to the time when its proceedings and 
suggestions become public property.—Yours, &c., 
J. Scorr LipGert. 
Bermondsey Settlement, Farncombe Street, 
Jamaica Road, S.E. 
February Ist, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—The writer of your article on Welsh Disestablish- 
ment has started many hares.. May I pursue one? He speaks 
of “the clergy as State officials” and of “ the clergy ceasing 
to be State officials.” I will not stay to criticise this designa- 
tion, as personally it leaves my withers quite unwrung. 
But, let me inquire, would it not be accounted a hardship if 
the Chairman of the Insurance Commissioners, who is a 
“ State official,’’ were suddenly informed that the State had 
no further use for his services, but that a similar situation 
had been found for him under the Prudential Insurance 
Company? Yet this is precisely what will be done with the 
clergy who are disestablished. They will no longer in the 
last resort be under the jurisdiction of the State Courts, but 
will be handed over to the control of an Ecclesiastical Synod. 
It is this fact, which, strange as it may seem to your writer, 
must cause all Liberal clergymen to regard disestablishment 
with mistrust. A slight acquaintance with history will 
show that in all cases where a Liberal clergyman has been 
condemned by an Ecclesiastical Court, the Privy Council, to 
which in the last resort appeal is made, has determined on 
the side of freedom. It is not necessary to do more than 
refer to the Gorham judgment and to the case of Bishop 
Colenso to substantiate the truth of this statement. It is, 
in fact, the primary meaning of “established by law’”’ that 
the ecclesiastical law is part of the general law of the realm, 
though limited in its operation to certain particular causes, 
and a particular class of persons, but that in all cases the 
State Courts are supreme. If, then, these “civil servants ”’ 
are to be handed over to some purely ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, an opportunity should be afforded to those who desire 
it to retire without temporal loss. You say that the vast 
majority of pious medieval donors could not have conceived 
of the idea of a National Church established by law. But 
the chief feature of establishment, so far as the man in the 
street is concerned, is the parochial system which was firmly 
established by the end of the twelfth century.—Yours, &c., 

A. G. B. ATKINSON 
(Rector of Greensted, Essex). 
January 29th, 1912. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
INSURANCE ACT. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your ‘ Retired Practitioner ”’ correspondent has 
one sentence in his letter which provokes me to reply, as 
I am one of the M.P.’s responsible for the Insurance Act. 
He says ‘‘ The doctors are to be compelled (italics his), will 
they, nil they, to accept the terms offered to them.”” Now, 
sir, I deny that. If it were true, the doctors would have 
a grievance; as it is untrue, they have none. From end 
to end the Act has nothing to say to doctors; it imposes 
no statutory obligation nor limitation upon them; the 
market for buying and selling of professional services will 
still be as open as (say) the Billingsgate Fish Market; the 
doctor will remain as free as he is now to charge what fee 
he likes to any patient whom he can induce to consult him. 
The whole of your correspondent’s argument, indeed the 
whole of this medical controversy, turns on that supposed 
compulsion, not a trace of which can be found in the Act. 

What has really happened? Society, for its own con- 
venience, has made some new arrangements as to insurance, 
the result of which will no doubt be that more patients 
will pay their doctor by contract, and fewer by individual 
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fees. The doctors must adapt themselves to that change. 
And no doubt they will. If you throw out the crumbs the 
birds will come and pick them up.—Yours, &c., 
W. P. Bytes. 
8, Chalcot Gardens, N.W. 
January 29th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Notwithstanding the amount of space which has 
been given in the Press to the views of medical practitioners 
about the Insurance Act, there appears to be a large number 
of the public who believe that the medical profession intend 
to accept the rate of six shillings per head which has been 
so often mentioned. I think that this section of the public 
are greatly in error, and that they have forgotten, 
if they ever knew, that both Government officials and 
medical men have agreed for the past twenty years, at 
least, that a higher rate on picked lives is necessary to 
obtain adequate treatment. 

The Post Office authorities have been ready to pay the 
sum of eight shillings and sixpence per head for attendance 
and medicine for their employees. Now these men are 
engaged, let us say, at the age of twenty, after passing a 
stringent medical examination. They cannot continue in the 
service if they frequently suffer from illness, and they are 
invalided out if they are unable to do their work. There- 
fore they are all selected lives. The objection may be 
raised that the rate has to be high on account of the country 
districts in which there are only a few men. but I am 
writing about what is paid in populous centres. 

Again, the metropolitan police are a specially selected 
body of men, who have to retire if they fall into ill-health, 
and who, as a rule, mostly retire before the age of fifty. 
Yet the Government pay at the rate of eight shillings per 
head per annum, and, in addition, pay a fee of seven shiJlings 
and sixpence if the police-surgeon is called out at night 
to attend one of them as an urgent case. 

The fee in both the above cases includes the supply of 
medicine. Ought not these two precedents to be taken 
into consideration in fixing the rate per head at which the 
“insured persons ”’ are to be accepted by medical men? 

The profession will have to accept all lives up to sixty- 
five years of age, and, naturally, the sickness rate of those 
who are above forty years old will be higher than that of 
the younger men, and will tend to increase. Also, we will 
have to accept responsibility for all the unsound lives, and 
this means that the sickness percentage of the friendly 
societies gives much too low an estimate of the work to 
be done. Of course it is practicable to fix a higher rate for 
the ‘‘ post-office contributor,”” but it hardly seems fair to 
saddle the people who are worst off with increased expenses 
where a flat rate is feasible which would not press very 
heavily on the country at large. It should not be forgotten 
that, by accepting the actuarial estimates on which the Act 
is built up, the State has laid down the principle that the 
general population is not entitled to as good a medical 
service as its own servants, although these latter are really 
the servants of the ‘‘ insured persons,’’ and one reaches the 
Gilbertian situation, that the servants of the State get 
better treatment than the State itself. 

It is of the greatest importance, from the point of view 
of the State, that the number of days of sickness should be 
as few as possible, and that the mass of the people should 
be able to return to their work at an early date. This 
cannot be attained unless there is a contented medical 
service, as otherwise the patients will not have confidence 
in it, and then—good-bye to successful treatment. 

I do not venture to suggest what would be an adequate 
flat rate. You have already dealt with the rate of 
remuneration of the doctors, assuming it at the rate of six 
shillings per head per annum, but, as this must include 
druggists’ and other expenses which will come to at least 
one shilling and sixpence per head, one must reduce the 
former sum to four shillings and sixpence as far as medical 
men are concerned. 

Assuming each doctor to have 1,000 insured persons, 
this will produce an income of £225 per annum. 

The experience of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
may safely be adopted as one of the bases of the actuarial 
estimates on which the Act was framed, and correcting 
these statistics for the age distribution shown in Table E, 





one finds that, on the average, each contributor will 
experience 12.3 days of sickness per annum. Therefore, 
the average number of sick people per day will be rather 
over thirty-three. At certain times of the year this number 
will be considerably smaller, but at other times it will be 
at least doubled. If medical service is to be adequate, it 
must be so at all times of the year, and especially when 
sickness is prevalent. Can it be hoped that medical service 
will be adequate when fifty to sixty patients will be thrown 
on the doctor employed at £225 a year?—Yours, &c., 


Francis W. Goopsopy, M.D. 
January 30th, 1912. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND UNITARIANISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—With reference to Mr. W. C. Jolly’s letter in 
yesterday’s Nation, in which he says that he thinks that 
Mr. William George, father of Mr. Lloyd George, was a Uni- 
tarian, going on to say that at any rate he was master of a 
Unitarian School (Hope Street Schools, Liverpool), it is 
well to point out that these schools, although built and 
supported for many years by Unitarians, are not “ Uni- 
tarian”’ schools. The Hope Street Church itself is also 
not “ Unitarian,” being the successor of one of the numerous 
open-trust Congregations founded some two hundred 
years ago in consequence of the 1662 Act of Uniformity, 
whereby two thousand Church of England clergymen were 
conscientiously forced to relinquish their cures. The major- 
ity of Hope Street Church congregation (then in Paradise 
Street Chapel) practically adopted Unitarianism in place of 
Trinitarian ideas, about the latter end of the eighteenth 
century; but it is quite open to them to become 
again Trinitarian. The schools connected with the 
congregation were intended for general use, and I 
suppose at no time were there many of the children of the 
congregation there, the education being of a primary nature. 
Hope Street Schools were connected with the British and 
Foreign Society and have always been entirely unsectarian ; 
no creed being taught. I do not know myself whether or 
not Mr. William George was a member of Hope Street 
Church.—Yours, &c., 

R. R. Meape-Kine. 

West Derby, Liverpool. 

January 28th, 1912. 





SIR EDWARD GREY’S POLICY IN PERSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Though there has been no lack of influential 
criticism of Sir Edward Grey’s policy in Persia, the tradi- 
tional blind faith of the general public in the Foreign 
Office does not seem to have been seriously shaken. We 
have become so much accustomed to regard matters of 
foreign policy as something mysterious and beyond the 
understanding of any but the few who are in the secret, 
that most people are content to say to themselves, “ We 
confess that, on the face of it, our policy appears to be 
short-sighted and illiberal, but no doubt the Foreign Office 
have some ulterior purpose and knowledge which cannot 
be disclosed to us.” In many cases this faith is justified 
on the grounds that here in England we cannot presume 
to judge of the conditions in a country which lies outside 
our experience; but it is significant that on this Persian 
question, not only the recognised experts, but nearly all 
those who know Persia or Russia at first hand are 
agreed in condemning our present policy or want of 
policy. 

As one who has had some slight but varied experience 
of Russia, I trust that my opinion may not be quite without 
interest. 

The Russians, of all classes, are the most delightful 
and the most interesting people in the world; but I do 
not trust, nor do the Russians themselves trust, the 
assurances of their Government; and for this reason, that 
it is impossible to lay one’s finger on the real responsi- 
bility for the Government. The bureaucracy, the Court 
clique, the Czar himself—all are in some way subservient 
to a power behind the scenes which cannot be identified 
in any person or group of persons; and that is the 
secret service system. It is owing to this system that 
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such a breach of faith as the letting loose of the ex-Shah 
can be carried out without the apparent responsibility 
of the Government. In the same way one may fairly 
apprehend that order will not be restored in Northern 
Persia, and so an excuse will be found for a prolonged 
and extended military occupation, whilst all the time the 
Russian Government will disclaim their responsibility, and 
we shall have no definite grounds for insisting on it. 

Sir Edward Grey’s policy rests partly on a rather 
half-hearted assumption of Russia’s good faith, and 
partly on the conviction that even a hint to Russia that 
we want deeds, not words, would put us seriously wrong 
with her, a prospect of which we cannot afford to run the 
risk. 

Sir Edward Grey is, above all, an English gentleman, 
and, as such, cannot bring himself to do to others what 
he would feel insulted if they did to him. 

Now, the Russian conception of national honor, as 
I think anyone who knows Russia will admit, is some- 
thing quite different from our own. It would be scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that hardly a single individual in 
Russia, from the Ministers downwards, would personally 
resent an insult to his Government with half the same 
feeling as the average man in the street would do in 
England, while the Russian people as a whole would be 
left altogether indifferent. The reason for this is partly 
the unsympathetic and impersonal system of Government, 
but principally that characteristic trait, at once the 
charm and failing of the Russian character, which values 
personal sympathy and affection higher than any amount of 
honor and respect. 

It seems to me, therefore, that though the fact that 
both our self-interest and our honor vis-a-vis Persia 
are seriously at stake would, in many eyes, fully justify 
us in taking any risk of offending Russia, that risk is 
really an illusion; and, in acting conscientiously, we should 
at most be thwarting the anti-British plans of a few aggres- 
sive and reactionary officials.—Yours, &c., 

L. M. 

7, Swan Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

January 31st, 1912. 


“THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am overwhelmingly conscious, as I am at pains 
to point out in my book, of the invidious nature of my task 
in criticising the views held by men whose eminence as 
historians I freely acknowledge. It is a task I would have 
shirked had I not been driven to perform it by a necessity 
that should be obvious to my readers. But I think that when 
your reviewer pillories my attacks upon Dr. Burckhardt’s 
view of the Borgias, and upon Gregorovius’s consistency on 
the subject of the conquest of the Romagna, he should add, 
in common fairness, that I advance argument, reason, and 
authority for what I say, and that in the case of Gregorovius 
I actually quote the contradictory passages of which I com- 
plain. 

When your reviewer says that in my “ Cesare Borgia ’’ he 
“can hardly recognise the Cesare Borgia of history,’ he 
simply says in half-a-dozen words what I have said in some 
four hundred and fifty pages—although he seems uncon- 
scious of that fact. The object of my book is to prove that 
the Cesare Borgia of history—that is to say, the Cesare 
Borgia of Guicciardini and Giovio—is a ludicrous compo- 
site portrait of all the villains of the Renaissance. I have 
sought to replace this by a picture of the Cesare Borgia of 
fact, out of elements gathered from absolutely contem- 
porary records. The only argument your reviewer advances 
to show that I have failed in my object—as he understands 
it—is an argument derived from the realm of fiction, namely 
that “Cesare Borgia’s own father said that his presence 
among the clergy was enough to prevent their reformation.” 

I shall be extremely obliged if you will kindly give 
publicity to this answer to the notice of my book contained 
in your current issue.—Yours, &c., 

RarakE. SaBarTint. 

32, Cyril Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 

January 29th, 1912. 

[Our reviewer writes: “The argument which Mr. 

Sabatini dogmatically asserts to be ‘derived from the realm 





of fiction,’ was accepted by no less an authority than Acton. 
If Mr. Sabatini will refer to ‘Essays in Modern History,’ 
page 80, he will there find the statement advanced on the 
authority of Zurita and endorsed by Acton. Your readers 
can form a notion of the value of Mr. Sabatini’s historical 
method from this single instance.’’—Ep., Nation. ] 


RUSSIAN COURTESY TO BISHOPS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srmr,—Let me draw the attention of some of the ill- 
conditioned critics of the Russian Government to two simple 
facts about their hospitality to our good English Bishops. 

They had arranged, among other festivities in honor of 
their guests, a banquet for a Sunday evening. Somebody 
who had been in England told them that the English Bishops 
and Lord Hugh Cecil go to church and not to banquets on 
Sunday evenings. At once, at great inconvenience to them- 
selves, they changed the programme. 

They provided a brilliant ballet for their guests at the 
Morinsky Theatre. Somebody told them that this might be 
unsuitable for the Bishops. At once they arranged for a 
sacred concert to be given as an alternative diversion by the 
Alexandra Nevsky Monastery. 

Sir, is it not an outrage on our language to talk of a 
Government gifted with such sensibilities as savage or bar- 
barian? The accounts of the execution of the great Persian 
religious dignitaries are necessarily bare and meagre; but 
surely we may assume that a Government which shows such 
fine and delicate feeling must have carried out those executions 
in the most tactful and sympathetic manner.—Yours, &c., 

Farr Puay. 

January 30th, 1912. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—‘‘ H. W. M.’’ has noted the close ‘‘ parallel ’’ and 
‘**the Liverpool precedent ’’ for Mr. Asquith. But the 
parallel is even closer than is suggested, and the Wellington 
precedent far more valuable for Mr. Asquith. For the 
Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister in 1829, and 
although he and Peel, the leader in the Commons, were 
both definitely anti-Catholic, yet they laid aside personal 
opinion and boldly carried Catholic Emancipation as a 
Government measure. Peel, indeed, expressed a desire 
that the question should be left to Grey, a pro-Catholic, 
the Government allowing the House of Commons to pass 
the Bill if it would. But Wellington refused to evade 
responsibility, and Peel yielded. Neither Wellington nor 
Peel changed their opinions, but they changed their policy 
in the face of the militant methods of O’Connell’s Catholic 
Association. If Wellington and Peel could accept the 
situation—a House of Commons with a pro-Catholic majority 
and a large body of disaffected people outside—and make 
Catholic Emancipation a Government measure—is if un- 
reasonable to expect Mr. Asquith to lay aside his personal 
opinions and make Woman Suffrage a Government 
measure? To-day, as in 1829, there is the House of Commons 
majority, and there are the militant Suffragists—men and 
women—as disaffected as the Catholic Association. Does 
any one doubt that Wellington and Peel did the right thing 
in 1829? Or that the personal opinions of the Prime 
Minister of that day should have been maintained at the 
cost of bloodshed and loss of life? Why, then, cannot 
Mr. Asquith follow the Wellington precedent? It is 
perfectly certain that the present policy of the Government 
on Woman Suffrage will result in further and far more 
serious disturbances than have yet occurred, and that 
only the decision of the Prime Minister to make Woman 
Suffrage a Government measure—as Wellington made 
Catholic Emancipation a Government measure—will prevent 
these riots. It will certainly be seen as a scandal in years 
to come that the personal opinion of a Liberal Prime 
Minister in 1912 delayed a Reform at the cost of grave 
social disorder.—Yours, &c., 

JOSEPH CLAYTON. 

Prospect House, Hampstead, N.W. 

January 27th, 1912. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to express my entire agreement 
with H. W. M. on the Prime Minister and the Woman 
Suffrage question, particularly as regards its parallel with 
Catholic Emancipation? Would, however, that we Suffra- 
gists could feel as confident of sincerity and fairplay on this 
question as H. W. M. seems to feel! We are at a loss to 
understand, if Mr. Asquith was ready to bow to the majority 
in the House of Commons, why he and his Cabinet, in the 
words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ torpedoed ” 
the Conciliation Bill by bringing forward a Manhood Suf- 
frage Bill for which a Socialist member in the House 
admitted there was practically no demand in the country. 

We may be forgiven, I think, if we are inclined to 
suspect that the Cabinet feels itself in a position between 
Scylla and Charybdis, and their sudden affection for the 
Referendum is more a possible loophole of escape from an 
intolerable position than a sincere desire to ascertain the 
feeling of the country. 

Two methods of procedure are open to them. Either 
to embody Woman Suffrage as an integral part of the 
Reform Bill, or to withdraw that Bill altogether and allow 
the House to express its will on the lines of the Conciliation 
Bill. It is true that measure had faults, but its chief 
merit lay in the fact that it united Suffragists of all other 
parties within the House. Procedure on any other lines 
seems to mean increased irritation and unrest on the part 
of the women and very possible disaster for the Liberal 
Cabinet.—Yours, &c., K. Doveras Smit. 

26, Erskine Hill, 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 
January 27th, 1912. 





WHAT IS THE FINEST VIEW IN THE WORLD? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I think your readers may be glad to hear of what 
is claimed to be the finest view in the world. It is overlook- 
ing the beautiful Valley of Orotava, on the Western coast of 
Teneriffe. This is the point known as Humboldt’s Corner, 
where the great traveller is said to have thrown himself on 
the ground, exclaiming, “This is the finest view in the 
world.’’” I have just returned from a visit to this quarter, 
and can testify to the beauty of the district, dominated as 
it is by the far-famed snowclad Peak of Teneriffe, 12,000 
feet high. To this is to be added the invaluable attraction 
of an ideal climate. 

I found that while many steamers of different nation- 
alities served Santa Cruz (the well-known port on the 
Eastern side of Teneriffe), only one passenger line goes round 
regularly to Orotava. This, I am pleased to say, is a British 
Company, so that one need not desert the Union Jack in 
order to visit this favored spot. 

It is gratifying to find British prestige maintained in 
this direction.—Yours, &c., G. Macara. 

Spencer Park, St. Albans, 

January 30th, 1912. 

P.S.—Have any of your readers experience of other 
places which compete with the Orotava view as the “ finest 
in the world’’? 

[Some of our readers might like to answer this ques- 
tion.—Ep., Nation. } 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have to-day seen a White Paper (‘‘ Commercial,”’ 
Cd. 6033), which gives an account of the sittings of the 
Sugar Convention, which took place on December 9th, 10th, 
and llth, 1911, at Brussels. The first document in this 
Paper is the instructions issued by Sir Edward Grey to 
Mr. Algernon Law, the British delegate, as to the action 
which he would take with regard to the application of 
Russia to be allowed to export an additional quantity of 
sugar. After dealing with this matter, Sir Edward Grey 
makes the following statement :— 

“His Majesty’s Government will at an early date con- 
sider carefully whether the arrangement is of a sufficiently 
satisfactory character to enable them without detriment to the 
intérests of British consumers and sugar-using trades to con- 


tinue parties to the convention, subject always to the right to 
give one year’s notice of withdrawal.” 











These instructions seem to me not very well calculated 
to carry out the pledges given in Parliament both by Sir 
Edward Grey (on November 2lst) and the Prime Minister 
(on December 14th), in reply to questions which I put to 
them. Mr. Asquith stated that ‘‘ in any further negotiations 
His Majesty’s Government will not commit themselves to 
remain a party to the Convention beyond the present limit 
of time, but will keep a free hand until the House of 
Commons has had an opportunity of reviewing the result 
of the adjourned negotiations.’”” He then appealed to me 
not to raise the question on December 14th, and promised 
full facilities for doing so. Sir Edward Grey’s des- 
patch, on which Mr. Law acted at the sittings of the Con- 
vention, goes a long way towards tying the hands of Parlia- 
ment and pledging the Government at least to a favorable 
consideration of a renewal of the Convention, notwithstand 
ing the Prime Minister’s clear statement. 

It will be a severe blow to Free Traders in this country 
if, after all, we fail to get rid of this relic of Chamber- 
lainism, which has imposed such heavy burdens on many 
of our staple industries.—Yours, &c., 

Tuomas Loven. 

14, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W., 

February 1st, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


THE FARMER’S BRIDE. 


THREE summers since I chose a maid— 

Too young maybe—but more’s to do 

At Harvest-time than bide and woo. 
When us was wed, she turned afraid 

Of Love and me and all things human ; 
Like the shut of a winter’s day 

Her smile went out, and ’twasn’t a woman— 
More like a little frightened fay. 
One night, in the Fall, she runned away. 





“Out ’mong the sheep, her be,’’ they said, 
’Should properly have been abed ; 
But sure enough she wasn’t there, 
Lying awake with her wide brown stare. 
So over seven-acre field and up-along across the down 
We chased her flying like a hare 
Before our lanterns. To Church-Town 
All in a shiver and a scare, 
We caught her, fetched her home at last, 
And turned the key upon her, fast. 


She does the work about the house 
As well as most, but like a mouse. 
Happy enough to chat and play 
With birds and rabbits and such as they, 
So long as men-folk keep away. 
“ Not near, not near! ’’ her eyes beseech 
When one of us comes within reach. 
The women say that beasts in stall 
Look round like children at her call. 
I’ve hardly heard her speak at all. 


Shy as a leveret, swift as he, 

Straight and slight as a young larch tree, 
Sweet as the first wild violets, she, 

To her wild self. But what to me? 


The short days shorten, and the oaks are brown, 
The blue smoke rises to the low grey sky, 

One leaf in the still air falls slowly down, 
A magpie’s spotted feathers lie 

On the black earth spread white with rime, 

The berries redden up to Christmas-time. 
What’s Christmas-time without there be 
Some other in the house than we! 


She sleeps up in the attic there 
Alone, poor maid. ’Tis but a stair 
Betwixt us. Oh! my God! the down, 
The soft young down of her, the brown, 
The brown of her—her eyes, her hair, her hair! 


Cuartotts M. Mew. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orricr, Tourspay NiGHrt. 


TE following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘Some Reminiscences.” By Joseph Conrad. (Nash. 65s. net.) 

“The Life of George Borrow.” By Herbert Jenkins. (Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“A Peasant Sage of Japan: The Life and Work of Sontoku 
Ninomiya.” Translated by Tadasu Yoshimoto. (Longmans. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“Social Life in the Insect World.” By J. H. Fabre. 
by Bernard Miall. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria.” By Major A. J. N. 

Tremearne. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 

“The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning.” 
Lounsbury. (Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

““New Zealand.”” By Max Herz. (Laurie. 

“The Atonement and Modern Thought.” 
(Wells, Gardner. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Principal Girl.” By J. C. Snaith. (Methuen. 6s.) 

“ Success.” By Una L. Silberrad. (Constable. 6s.) 

**Voiture et les Années de Gloire de |’Hétel de Rambouillet.”’ 
Par Emile Magne. (Paris: Mercure de France. 3 fr. 50.) 

“ L’Evangile selon Marc.” Par Alfred Loisy. (Paris: Nourry. 
5 fr.) 

** Le Réalisme du Romantisme.” 
Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

“La Neige sur les Pas.”” Roman. 
Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 

‘““Mit Auto und Biichse im Asien.” 
Braunberg. 10 m.) 

“Die Burgkinder.”” Von F. Herzog. Roman. 
4 m.) 


Translated 


By T. R. 


12s. 6d. net.) 
By F. R. M. Hitchcock. 


Par Georges Pellissier. (Paris: 


Par Henry Bordeaux. (Paris: 


Von H. Heiland. (Berlin: 


(Stuttgart: Catta. 


* * * 


Lorp Lytton is writing a biography of his grandfather, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, though it is not probable that the 
book will be published for some time. Two volumes of “The 
Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Lord Lytton,” by 
his son, the first Earl Lytton, were issued in 1883, but they 
only come down to 1832, and the coming work will contain 
documents of interest dealing with the last forty years of 
Bulwer Lytton’s life. 

* “ » 

Amone the books of criticism to be published during 
the present season is a collection of essays on art and 
literature, by Mr. A. Clutton Brock. It will treat, amony 
other subjects, of Post-Impressionism and the ssthetic con- 
siderations to which appeal may be made on its behalf. 

x * . 


M. Jutes LEMAITRE is giving a series of lectures on 
the literary work of Chateaubriand. They will be published 
in book form later in the season, and we understand that 
arrangements have been made for an English translation. 

x * * 


A FORGOTTEN volume of reminiscences, which some 
English publisher might think worth reprinting, has been 
noticed in a recent issue of the ‘‘ New York Times.’’ This 
is “Memoirs of Many Men” by Maunsell B. Field, an 
American who was on intimate terms with Thackeray, and 
who also came into contact with many of the famous men 
of his time. His book was published in 1873, and is rich 
in anecdotes of Dickens and Thackeray, while it has also 
a good deal about Napoleon III., Macaulay, Palmerston, 
Disraeli, Thiers, Guizot, Emerson, Fanny Kemble, and 
Jenny Lind, as well as of Lincoln, Emerson, Greeley, 
Aaron Burr, and other notable Americans. 

* ¥ * 


“CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE” is the title of a 
new series which Messrs. Dent are about to publish under 
the general editorship of Mr. Oliphant Smeaton. The first 
volume in the series will be “English Philosophers and 
Schools of Philosophy,” by Professor Seth. It deals with 
philosophy as a department of English literature, and will 
be followed by volumes on ‘‘ English Elegiac, Didactic, and 
Religious Poetry,’’ by Canon Beeching, ‘‘ The English 
Essay and Essayists,’’ by Professor Walker, and ‘‘ The 
English Novel,’’ by Professor Saintsbury. 

* * * 


THE last American edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s works 
contains a good deal of material that was only brought to 
light within the past few years. A fresh discovery has 
just been made of a number of articles, reviews, and com- 





ments on events of the day, contributed by Poe to a local 
Pennsylvanian journal, ‘‘ The Columbia Spy.’’ They date 
from 1844, and their authenticity is guaranteed by the fact 
that Poe’s original manuscripts are still in existence. 

* * 


Sratistics and literature are not often closely 
associated, but people who give attention to either subject 
will find something to interest them in ‘‘ The Life and 
Letters of John Rickman,’’ by Mr. Orlo Williams, to be 
published within the next few weeks by Messrs. Constable. 
Rickman was the friend and correspondent of Lamb, 
Southey, and other men of letters of the period, though 
his chief claim to distinction is the work he did in connection 
with the census. He devised the methods employed in the 
first census (in 1801), and prepared the valuable reports 
published in 1811, 1821, and 1831. 

* + * 

ANOTHER memoir to be issued by the same publishers 
is “The Life and Letters of Sarah Orme Jewett,” by her 
friend, Mrs. J. T. Fields. Miss Jewett’s short stories give 
an excellent picture of the life of New England in the earlier 
nineteenth century, and they have been compared with those 
of Hawthorne. The coming volume, which consists mainly of 
Miss Jewett’s letters to her intimate friends, will complete 
the edition of her ‘‘ Stories and Tales,’’ also issued by 
Messrs. Constable. 

x * *« 

Mr. Fisher Unwin’s announcements for the spring in- 
clude ‘‘ Modern Democracy: A Study in Tendencies,” by 
Mr. Brougham Villiers. In this book Mr. Villiers con- 
tinues the study of modern progressive politics, to which he 
has already contributed in ‘‘ The Opportunity of Liberal- 
ism ’’ and ‘‘ The Socialist Movement in Great Britain.” 
The demand which the thoughtful middle and artisan classes 
are making for greater security against the accidents of life 
under modern industrial competition is considered by Mr. 
Villiers to be one of the leading tendencies in contemporary 
politics, and he traces the advancing influence of Radicalism 
and Labor-Socialism to the way in which this demand is met. 
The book also deals with the reform of the land laws, woman 
suffrage, the Minority Report on the Poor Law, revolutionary 
Socialism, and the possible emergence of a modernised Con- 
servative Party. 

x x * 

A LARGE number of letters by Charles Dickens will be 
printed for the first time in Mr. R. C. Lehmann’s “ Dickens 
as Editor,’’ a book to be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
on February 7th, the centenary of Dickens’s birth. The 
letters were written by Dickens to Mr. W. H. Wills, his 
colleague on the “Daily News,’’ and afterwards his sub- 
editor on “ Household Words” and “ All the Year Round.” 

x * * 

Some time ago Mr. Percy Fitzgerald put forward, in 
“The Quarterly Review,” the theory that in writing his 
“ Life of Johnson ” Boswell was as much moved by a desire 
to give a portrait of himself as to record Johnson’s sayings 
and doings. Mr. Fitzgerald has now made a further attempt 
to prove his theory by a detailed examination of the evi- 
dence on which it rests, and the volume containing the 
results of this examination will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, under the title of ‘ Boswell’s 
Autobiography.” 

* x * 

A nistory of “ The Viceroys of Ireland,” by Mr. Charles 
O’Mahony, is to be published by Mr. John Long during the 
present season. Originally, the Irish Viceroys possessed 
almost regal powers, and the activities of the many distin- 
guished men who have held the office give scope for a valu- 
able contribution to Irish history. 

* es * 

Mr. Martin Secxer has in the press three critical 
studies of writers who exerted a great influence in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century—“ Henrik Ibsen,” by Mr. 
R. Ellis Roberts, “J. M. Synge,” by Mr. P. P. Howe, and 
“Oscar Wilde,” by Mr. Arthur Ransome. The object in 
each case has been to give an estimate of the artist, rather 
than a biography of the man. Each writer’s works are 
studied in detail, and an attempt has been made to estimate 
his achievement in relation to the general literary 
activity of the period. 
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Rebdiews. 


NEWMAN. 


“The Life of John Henry, Cardinal Newman, Based on his 
Private Journals and Correspondence.” By WILFRID 
Warp. (Longmans. 2 vols. 36s. net.) 


Seconp Notice. 


Mr. Warp has wisely made no attempt to disguise 
Newman’s opinions and sentiments at this time (1858— 
1879). They were not personal. True, he was, though not 
dead, buried—silenced, checked at every turn, distrusted ; 
his powers (of which he was too clear-sighted to be uncon- 
scious) let run to seed. This he could have borne, for he 
was great enough to possess certain elements of saintliness. 
He did not perhaps reach the spernere neminem, but the 
spernere se sperni he attained. But the root of the matter 
lay deeper. He saw—he had trained himself indeed to see— 
in the Roman Catholic Church the one ark of salvation 
from the flood of scepticism which, he believed, was rising, 
and would rise, ‘‘ till only the tops of the mountains were seen, 
like islands in the waste of waters.” Such was his abstract 
conviction. As a matter of fact, the ark (he saw) was un- 
seaworthy. Noah was drunk; Ham, who had taken over 
the command of the unwieldy vessel, was steering straight 
for the rocks: foris pugne, intus timores: the clean beasts 
had become the prey of the unclean. This was not merely the 
view of a malcontent. ‘‘ The whole philosophical fabric which 
occupies our colleges is rotten from the floor to the roof,” 
wrote so strong an Ultramontane as W. G. Ward in 1860. 
“Nay; no one who has not been mixed up practically in 
a seminary would imagine to how great an extent it 
intellectually debauches the students’ minds.’’ Acton com- 
plained of “an illiterate episcopate, an ignorant clergy, a 
prejudiced and divided laity”; Newman of “our miserable 
state of intellectual degradation” ; and of the dull tyranny 
of Propaganda—the Roman congregation under whose juris- 
diction England then fell. 
“How is Propaganda to know anything about an English 
controversy, since it talks Italian? By extempore translation 
(I do not speak at random), or the ex parte assertion of some 
narrow-minded bishop, though he may be saintiy, too. And 
who is Propaganda? Virtually, one sharp man of business, 
who works day and night, and despatches his work quick off, 
to the East and West; a high dignitary, indeed, perhaps an 
Archbishop, but after all little more than a clerk, or (accord- 
ing to his name) a secretary, and two or three clerks under 
him. In this age, at least, Quantula sapientia regimur!”’ 

The “Rambler” was an attempt at self-expression on 
the part of the more intellectual Catholics. Its purpose 
was to provide an outlet for the small but influential 
group of English scholars—Acton, Simpson, Renouf, &c.— 
who were followers of Déllinger and the Munich School ; 
and to represent the Church, not indeed as it was, but as 
these writers believed it had been in the past, and might 
again be in the future—the patron of science, the friend 
of art and letters, the nurse of nations, and the embodiment 
of Christian civilisation. The enterprise had Newman’s warm 
sympathy. 

“TI had a three hours’ talk with the venerable Newman 

(wrote Acton in 1858), who came out at last with his real senti- 

ments to an extent which startled me with respect both to 

things and persons, as Ward, Dalgairns, &.: natural in- 
clination of men in power to tyrannise; ignorance and pre- 
sumption of would-be theologians. I did not think he would 
ever cast aside his diplomacy and buttonment so entirely; and 
was quite surprised at the intense interest he betrayed in the 

‘Rambler.’ He was quite miserable when I told him the news 

(that Déllinger’s article in the current number had been de- 

nounced to the Roman authorities) and moaned for a long 

time, rocking himself backwards and forwards over the fire 
like an old woman with a toothache.” 

Hoping to prolong its threatened existence, he became 
its editor ; but his tenure of office was short. His bishop, 
Ullathorne, asked him to resign on the appearance of the 
first number, and after the second he was delated for heresy 
to Rome. 

He was not what is generally understood by a 
Moderate ; his attitude on the questions at issue was pro- 
nounced. But because it was so on both sides, instead of 
on one only, he shared the fate of moderate men in times 
which are not moderate; he was thought half-hearted by 
each party. It was feared by some that Mr. Ward’s pic- 








ture would be, unconsciously, colored when he touched on 
this side of Newman’s complex personality; that he would 
give us a hybrid creation—a Ward-Newman, or a Newman- 
Ward. He has had more candor and insight than to do so. 
Newman experienced tempestuous gusts of feeling to which 
his biographer’s more balanced temperament is a stranger. 
He did not always weigh his statements; he said, and said 
vehemently, what was in his mind. But his mind being what 
it was, he spoke from incompatible standpoints. He de- 
nounced the invasion of the Papal States in unmeasured 
terms, yet he was lukewarm on the Temporal Power; there 
were “views which he shared with Acton and Simpson, 
which, nevertheless, he dissuaded them from publishing,” 
and which, when published, he strongly, and no doubt 
sincerely, condemned. He distinguished, perhaps over- 
subtly, mode from substance ; he was a master in fine shades 
of language, and discerned nuances of meaning which es- 
caped normally constituted minds. 

The result was that he alienated the writers of the 
‘* Rambler ’’ without conciliating the authorities ; and, after 
the Munich Brief, resigned himself to inaction, under- 
standing it “as a providential intimation to every religious 
man that at this moment we are simply to be silent while 


* scientific investigation proceeds, and say not a word on 


questions of interpretation of Scripture, &c., &c., when 
perplexed persons ask us.” The 460s of Rome repelled him 
increasingly. The power of the Vatican, he felt, was 
tyrannous; its lightest manifestation, he wrote, was “like 
the pat of a lion’s paw.’”’ The summons to give an account 
of himself at Rome which hung over him haunted his 
imagination like an evil dream. 

“Call me to Rome? What does that mean? It means 
to sever an old man from his home, to subject him to inter- 
course with persons whose languages are strange to him; it 
means to oblige him to dance attendance upon Propaganda 
week after week and month after month—it means his death. It 
was the punishment of Dr. Baines (1840-41) to keep him at the 


door of Propaganda for a year. Others have been killed before 
me.” 


In England he was expected to preach showy sermons, 
and to bring about the “conversion” of men and women 
of fashion. It was a part which his temper was too lofty 
to play. No one understood or sympathised with him; he 
was treated, to use his own words, “as some wild, incom- 
prehensible beast, a spectacle for Dr. Wiseman to exhibit 
to strangers as himself being the hunter who captured it.”’ 
The low standards—social, intellectual, and moral—of his 
co-religionists jarred upon him. Wiseman he regarded as 
“not a reasonable being in any shape’; the blindness of 
English Catholics as a body was so great that “they could 
not see that they were blind.” 

Was it worth having come so far to find so little? His 
thoughts went back, wistfully, to his old friends and to the 
work that he had done at Oxford, says Mr. Ward, whose 
frankness in dealing with this period deserves high credit ; 
he received from men like Church, Rogers, and Copeland 
the kindness, the generosity, the courtesy which he looked 
for from Catholics in vain. He was believed to regret his 
secession, and even to have contemplated retracing his 
steps. He denied this in a vehemently worded letter to a 
newspaper ; but he “ renewed old ties, while to his Catholic 
correspondents he wrote of the dreariness of the prospect ” ; 
the trumpet gave an uncertain sound. 

It was the Kingsley controversy which rehabilitated 
him. Kingsley, in a criticism of Catholicism, characterised 
by considerable rigor and vigor, was wrong-headed enough 
to make use of Newman’s name, and stupid enough, when 
Newman naturally remonstrated, to refuse the full retrac- 
tation which was due. Impar congressus Achilli. Never was 
a rout more utter; never was a victory more complete. The 
“ Apologia ’’ explained its writer to his countrymen. They 
accepted the explanation; from that day he was a power 
in English letters and life. The sounder elements in 
English Catholicism associated themselves with this judg- 
ment; he became a person whom it was unsafe to attack. 
“Every blow that touches you inflicts a wound on the 
Catholic Church in this country,” said the Memorial 
addressed to him in 1876 by the laity; it was notorious to 
what quarter the warning was addressed. Rome sulked; 
but his enemies there and nearer home were compelled to 
walk warily. He headed the Adullamites. ‘‘ Everyone that 
was in distress and everyone that was discontented gathered 
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themselves unto him, and he became captain over them.” 
He had not sought this leadership; in many respects, 
indeed, it was distasteful to him. But by force of circum- 
stances it was his. 

The controversies connected with the proposed settle- 
ment at Oxford, with the Syllabus of 1864, and later with the 
Vatican Council, illustrate this. ‘‘ The advisers of the Holy 
Father seem determined (he wrote) to make our position in 
England as difficult as they can.’’ The intrigues connected 
with the Oxford scheme are object-lessons in Roman methods 
of government. “I have no hesitation,” wrote so cautious 
a man as Bishop Ullathorne, ‘in saying, as my complete 
conviction, that you have been shamefully misrepresented 
at Rome, and that by countrymen of our own.’’ For himself, 
the iron, he admitted, had entered into his soul. ‘‘ I mean, 
that confidence in any superiors whatever can never blossom 
in me again. . I obey them as the Scribes and Pharisees 
were to be obeyed—as God’s representatives, not from 
devotion to them.”’ The decrees of 1870 dismayed, as much 
as the tortuous policy of those who engineered them, shocked 
him. 

“The whole Church platform seems to me likely to be 
off its ancient moorings; it is like a ship that has swung round 
and taken up a new position.” 

“Manning tells Mr. Odo Russell that the Definition (of 
Infallibility) has been long intended! Long intended, and yet 
kept secret! Is it wonderful that we should all be shocked? 
For myself, after meditating on such crooked ways, I cannot 


help turning to Our Lord’s terrible warning: Va mundo 
a scandalis! ”’ 


And, after the voting of the new dogma, 


““T am told some wicked men, not content with their 
hitherto cruel conduct, are trying to bring in the doctrine of 
inherent infallibility, of which there is not a hint in the defini- 
tion. Perhaps they would like to go on to call him (the Pope) 
a vice-God, as someone actually did, or sole God to us. Unless 
my informant was mad, I heard lately of someone (English or 
Irish) who said that now we ought not to pray to God at all, 
but only to the Blessed Virgin. God preserve us, if we have 
such madmen among us with their lighted brands! ” 


His private and personal, as distinct from his public, 
life was one of peculiar charm and sweetness; his words, 
spoken or written, had an individual touch which rarely 
missed the mark. He was a lover of children; he wrote 
simply to simple people ; he remembered anniversaries ; he 
lived much, as old men will, in the past. He retained his 
power over persons whose outlook over life was other than 
his own, and with whom circumstances had brought him 
into sharp conflict. Mark Pattison, whom he visited in his 
last days, subscribed himself, “ Your affectionate son and 
pupil.” 

“ After nearly twenty years of misunderstanding and 
estrangement, W. G. Ward told the present biographer of a 
dream that he had had—how he had found himself at a dinner 
party next to a veiled lady, who charmed him more and more 
as they talked. At last he exclaimed, ‘I have never felt such 
charm in any conversation since I used to talk with John 
Henry Newman, at Oxford.’ ‘I am John Henry Newman,’ 

the lady replied, and raising her veil showed the well-known 


face 
Here, rather than in the dust and heat of controversy, was 
the real man. 

It is pleasant to reflect that in the end the cloud that 
had weighed on him so heavily and so long lifted. His 
elevation to the Cardinalate by Leo XIII., an act at once 
wise and gracious, was one of the many hopeful signs with 
which the new Pontificate opened. Nor did it stand alone— 
high expectations were reasonably cherished; men saw 
visions and dreamed dreams. Whether the Pope realised 
Newman’s full significance may be doubted; but it is cer- 
tain that he desired to make the Papacy, which had become 
an object of contempt under his predecessor, respected ; 
to establish a modus vivendi with civilisation; to heal old 
sores. More than this he could not do—perhaps would not, 
if he could, have done. And his Pontificate was but 
an interlude. With his successor, the unclean spirit, 
“taking with him seven spirits more wicked than himself,” 
returned. Newman, happily, did not live to see the evil 
day; he passed, ex uwmbris et imaginibus in veritatem, 
August 11th, 1890. 

It is, perhaps, not to be regretted that, disillusioned 
as he was, and injusta noverca as he had found her, he 
remained in the Church of his adoption. His belief was 
essentially Catholic. The fiction of Anglo-Catholicism 








could not have held him. He was able, he said, to 
conceive a Catholic leaving the Church for Liberalism 
but not for Tractarianism; and a Liberal he was not, 
and had never been. The might-have-beens of history 
are an unprofitable field of speculation. Mr. Birrell 
enlarges on the futility of the hypothesis that “if he had 
learned German,” things might have been otherwise than 
they were. Yet it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the accident of birth placed him in the very time and 
in the very circumstances least propitious to the develop- 
ment of his genius on the lines of life, and most conducive 
to its derailment. And the question which suggests itself 
to us instinctively, as we rise from the perusal of Mr. 
Ward’s book with feelings of gratitude to its author and 
of veneration for the great man of whose life it is so worthy 
a record, is—Ut quid perditio hac? 





A SOCIOLOGIST IN CHINA. 


“The Changing Chinese.” 
Ph.D., LL.D. (Unwin. 


Tue reader who pauses to notice the description by which 
Dr. Ross introduces himself on the title-page of ‘‘ The 
Changing Chinese ”’ will approach this timely book with his 
expectations whetted and alert. We have had books on 
China by scholars and by travellers, by pedants of monu- 
mental learning, by tourists, by veteran officials, by 
missionaries, and by Treaty-Port journalists. But we had 
never before encountered a book on China by a Professor of 
Sociology. Dr. Ross appears to have spent only six months 
in travel and study. It is impossible that he should have 
learned in that brief time much, if anything, of the difficult 
language and elaborate literature of China. A score of 
capable Europeans must have written books with an incom- 
parably larger experience and more thorough scholarship 
behind them. Yet we do not hesitate to say that Dr. Ross 
has produced a book which is for us beyond all rivalry the 
most illuminating and the best. He sees with his mere 
physical eyes more vividly than most travellers, and he 
writes a nervous and expressive style, to which his many 
colloquial Americanisms give an odd individuality. But 
his distinction among other travellers lies in this, that he 
has brought to the task of interpreting Chinese society a 
mind trained to understand how societies in general are 
moulded and formed. 

‘** Sociology ’’ may not be an exact science, but in the 
hands of a bold thinker who knows how to reason from 
cause to effect, it achieves its prodigies of interpretation and 
divination. Early in the Boer war M. Victor Bérard visited 
Birmingham, and by a daring argument, half-psychological 
and half-economic, convinced himself that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and the Imperialist movement of that day must 
presently evolve towards the declared and resolute advocacy 
of Protection. ‘‘ L’Angleterre et l’Impérialisme ’’ predicted 
in 1900 the catastrophic change which actually transformed 
our politics three years later. It is by such occasional 
revelations as this that the Sociologist maintains our faith 
in his science, as an astronomer upholds his prestige by 
deducing an unseen planet from a vast algebraical sum. 
We all know that China is over-populated, that the family 
is dominated by ancestor-worship, that the women are held 
in a degrading subjection, that warfare and the military 
caste have been held for ages in deep contempt, and that 
generations of scholars have reigned as absolutely as soldiers 
and aristocrats have ruled elsewhere. We know all this, 
but none the less to the empirical European resident the 
Chinaman seems merely ‘“‘ queer’ ; to the missionary he is 
a ‘‘ heathen ’’; to the literary man he serves as a text for 
the romantic superficiality of ‘‘ East is East and West is 
West.’’ Dr. Ross has set to work to interpret him on the 
bold and simple assumption that the causes we all admit 
have produced the effects which we all perceive. The 
‘* queerness ’’ vanishes, the assumption of some unchanging 
Oriental nature lifts, like the mirage of words it is, when 
the characteristics of this peculiar society are traced to the 
economic and historical conditions which have made it. The 
task is performed with perfect tact. There is no parade of 
a scientific method. An essay on Chinese industry and the 
structure of society is relieved by vivid sketches of the land- 
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New Zealand is to most people still what it was to the learned 
world of geographers before the arrival of Cook on its fair shores— 
just a line on the map. To turn this line into a picture full of 
buoyant life is the intention of this book. It gives New Zealand 
seen through the glasses of a surgeon who lived and worked for many 
years in “ God’s own County.” 
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scape, by shrewd fragments of conversation, by countless 
anecdotes and illustrations. But from first to last Dr. Ross 
retains the mastery of a man who knows the sure and expert 
use of his sociological tools. 

It is no easy task to give even a brief sketch of the 
contents of a work so compact, yet so full, as this. It differs 
from the book of the average traveller chiefly in its reasoned 
inter-connection ; and, in attempting to single out its more 
striking lessons, one is forced to ignore the guiding thread 
of exposition. The main impression which it leaves upon us 
is due to its wonderfully vivid picture of the overcrowding 
of the dense cities and teeming plains. The bare fact we all 
knew. But Dr. Ross links it up with the physical landscape 
and the mental characteristics of the people. It is the 
struggle for food which has denuded even the mountains of 
trees, in order to cut their slopes into terraced fields. The 
destruction of trees has caused the recurring floods, and the 
floods, among many other causes, have made for the singular 
indifference to life and death. In two ways Confucian 
teaching has fostered this over-population. By its exaltation 
of the reason and its gentle ethical code, it destroyed the 
military virtues, and so rendered expansion by conquest 
impossible. By its ancestor-worship it helped to create the 
mad desire for progeny, with the consequence of early 
marriages and the relegation of women to the monotonous 
and extravagant fulfilment of their sex functions. Floods 
and epidemics served to check this over-population, but the 
race adapted itself triumphantly to its self-imposed task of 
inordinate multiplication. Its physical fibre developed a 
defensive toughness which seems to be at least partially 
immune to many of the diseases which spring from over- 
crowding; while the ingenious and unflagging toil of 
intensive cultivation has forced from the soil the extremest 
possibilities of productivity. One realises something of the 
shifts to which this terrific struggle for existence drives the 
Chinese, when one reads of the respectable tradesman who 
makes a living by going round periodically from house to 
house to renew the aromatic glue which is used in minute 
bamboo traps to catch parasites. The close regimenting of 
the family, with all that it involves in discipline and con- 
servatism, is the chief device by which Chinese society has 
sought to mitigate the rigors of the struggle for existence. 
Every clan is a mutual benefit society, and a son is regarded 
in Dr. Ross’s expressive phrase as an eventual old-age 
pension. Among the most vital of the questions to which 
he addresses himself is whether the conservatism and the 
arrest of originality in the race imply any racial defect in 
the Chinese mind. His answer is, briefly, that the factors 
which obviously do tend to check innovation and bold 
thinking need not operate beyond the generation which has 
been subjected to them. The burdensome ideographic 
writing and a system of education which consists in 
memorising the classics, must clearly fetter the minds of 
the men as their bandages cramp the feet of the women. The 
total impression of such a society is monotonous and 
depressing to the last degree. A race without pleasures, 
ignorant alike of the vigor of active manhood and the 
charm of free womanhood, cautious, anxious, and utilitarian, 
is busied in the one absorbing task of extracting the last 
ounce of food from a land which it has sedulously denuded 
of every trace of wild and natural beauty. 

Dr. Ross has his decided answer to the questions which 
the future suggests. Within a generation a reformed 
government will cope with famines by means of railways to 
transport food where it is needed. Well-trained doctors will 
stamp out preventible disease and check infant mortality. 
But this will only mean that a race multiplying rapidly at 
an Oriental rate will die slowly at an Occidental rate. The 
changes necessary to check the inordinate birth-rate will be 
very slow. Not until the women are emancipated, until 
early marriages cease, and until the closely organised clan 
breaks down with its guarantee of some sort of subsistence 
for any family, however large, will the essential condition 
cease which makes China what it is. At present the Chinese 
nation is an organisation designed to make a given territory 
feed an undue number of human beings. He questions 
whether we need fear an early and alarming development of 
Chinese industrial production. Wages are terribly low, but 
an iron bridge (to take one example) built by trade-union 
labor in Belgium is still cheaper in spite of transport than a 
bridge wholly constructed in China on a basis of wages not 





one-fifth of the European rate. The coolie resists bad con- 
ditions better than a European, but he is a worse worker, 
and, further, nepotism and ‘‘ squeeze’’ prey upon every 
native undertaking. Dr. Ross is equally convinced that the 
yellow race will not become formidable in a military sense. 
What will happen is what is happening already in two 
provinces—an enormous tide of emigration over-seas, chiefly 
perhaps to Mexico and South America, which will send back 
to China a backwash of wealth and new ideas. 

This book is almost silent on purely political questions, 
and tells us little either about the present government of 
China or about the history of the reform movement. But 
on the signs of change in social matters its information is 
copious and sympathetic. Dr. Ross insists in every chapter 
that the position of the women is the key to any and every 
beneficent change, and he writes as few men are yet 
enlightened enough to do about the degradation to one sex 
and the loss to both involved in the present status of women. 
The most hopeful sign is that the women themselves are 
struggling into freedom. That is true not merely of the 
wealthy classes, who have the advantage of attending 
American or European schools in the Treaty Ports. In 
districts which have a silk-weaving industry, one learns that 
young women, assured of a livelihood by their own exertions, 
form themselves by the thousand into anti-matrimonial 
leagues, despairing of achieving freedom in the bondage of 
Chinese family life. Of the astonishing movement for the 
suppression of the opium traffic, Dr. Ross writes with 
enthusiasm and admiration. Its rapid success gives evidence 
of a solid basis of civic virtue among the Chinese which few 
Europeans have fully realised. The optimistic chapter on 
missions is less convincing, and may perhaps be biassed 
by personal regard for the missionaries. To sum up, 
Dr. Ross has written a book on China which is at the moment 
incomparably the best from the standpoint of any reader who 
is curious without being a specialist. Furthermore, it is a 
model and a pioneer in the literature of interpretation, which 
modern sociology has it in its power to provide when it turns 
to the investigation of the remoter civilisations of Asia. 





“POLITICS, MUSIC, AND HISTORY.” 


‘* Annals of the Irish Harpers.” By CHARLOTTE MILLIGAN 


Fox. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Tuts book is full of interest—musical, political, historical. 
The opening scene is laid in Belfast. The dramatis persone 
are associated with Belfast. Mrs. Fox comes from Belfast. 
Yet romance and sentiment fill every page, and memories 
of the ancient Irish mingle with recollections of the Ulster 


‘ Protestant “ Plantation’’ rebels of the eighteenth century. 


Edward Bunting—known to fame as the great collector 
of Irish music—is the hero of the book; and around him 
are’ grouped persons and events of absorbing interest. 
Bunting’s father was an Englishman, but his mother was 
an O’Quinn. His father, a mining engineer, came to Ireland 
to assist in opening mines at Coal Island, and he seems 
ultimately to have settled in the town of Armagh, where 
Edward Bunting was born about 1773. At a very early age 
he showed musical talent, and became a choir boy in 
Armagh Cathedral. In 1782, after the death of his father, 
he went to Drogheda to live with his brother. In 1784 he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Ware, organist of St. Anne’s Church, 
Belfast. At the tender age of eleven, young Bunting began 
the world in the Ulster capital. He soon found fond and 
faithful friends. In Donegal Street, close to St. Anne’s 
Church, lived John McCracken, merchant and shipowzer. 
How little Bunting was introduced to the McCrackens, Mrs. 
Fox does not tell us—probably Mr. Ware knew his neighbor, 
Mrs. McCracken, and asked her to take the lad under her 
motherly wing. Be that as it may, the McCracken house 
became Bunting’s home. There was a big family of 
McCrackens; the young people were all musical, s0 
Bunting found congenial companions. While acting as 
assistant-organist at St. Anne’s, he also gave music lessons, 
and the story is told of how his young girl pupils boxed his 
ears when he reproved them for inattention to their tasks. 
Through the McCrackens Bunting came to know Dr. James 
McDonnell, who proved one of his best friends. McDonnell 
came of Scottish descent. His great-great-grandfather, Sir 
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Alexander McDonnell, fought under Montrose, and when 
the famous Scottish chieftain died, he returned to Ireland, 
fought against the Parliamentary Army in a battle near 
Mallow, was taken prisoner, promised his life, but was 
killed by a Cromwellian trooper named Pardon. Dr. James 
McDonnell was born in the glens of Antrim, took a medical 
degree at Edinburgh, practised his profession in Belfast, 
and became one of its most famous citizens. McDonnell 
had a passion for music, and as a boy was taught the harp 
by Arthur O’Neil, whom in later years he introduced to 
Bunting. 

1792 was a famous year in the history of Belfast, and 
a famous year in the history of Edward Bunting. In 1791 
the United Irish Movement had been founded in Belfast, 
then a treasonable centre. “Belfast,” says Mr. Froude, 
writing of those days, “was going far and fast.” 

Wolfe Tone found Dublin a milk-and-water place, but 
Belfast was ripe for rebellion. In 1791 he came to the 
Ulster capital to use all his efforts to unite Catholic and 
Protestant in a common movement for the destruction of the 
English authority in Ireland. Bunting’s friend, Henry 
Joy McCracken, was an enthusiastic United Irishman ; and 
his sister Mary was a born rebel too. Bunting lived in a 
house of rebels, but he thought only of his art, and, while 
loving his companions and personally sympathising with all 
they did, remained indifferent to political influences. Tone, 
in his diary, makes mention of Bunting. He says :— 

‘Dinner at Stewart’s with a parcel of squires of County 
Down. Fox-hunting, hare-hunting, buck-hunting, and farming. 
Argument between Bunting and Boyd of Ballicastle. Boyd 
pleasant.”” [N.B.—Perhaps Bunting was the opposite.] 

In 1792 Belfast was ablaze with rebellious political 
demonstrations. Tone was in the city once more, and vast 
preparations were made to strengthen and consolidate the 
United Irish Movement. Side by side with this movement 
was another movement, initiated by Dr. James McDonnell, 
who, with others, formed the design of bringing together the 
old harpers of Ireland, the custodians of what remained of 
the ancient music of the country, in order that means should 
be taken to note it down, and thus preserve it for all time. 
The harpers met in the Exchange Rooms for three days, and 
played all the old Irish strains that they knew. “ Whilst 
the harpers played, a young man (introduced by Dr. James 
McDonnell), just nineteen years of age, blue-eyed, with 
Irish complexion, and brown, wavy hair, was called forward 
and requested to transcribe the airs as accurately as 
possible, and without any attempt to modernise or modify 
any peculiarities of the strains. The music was to be studied 
and recorded from the point of view of the antiquary eager 
to preserve a heritage of melody that had been handed down 
from one generation to another for centuries.” The young 
man who did this was Edward Bunting. It may be noted 
that Wolfe Tone attended the Harpers’ Festival and took 
notes on his own account. After the Harpers’ Festival, 
Bunting set to work to collect folk-tunes throughout Ulster 
and Connaught, and the result of his labors was the publi- 
cation of his first volume in 1796. Few people know 
that it was to the labors and discoveries of Bunting that 
the world is indebted for the possession of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies ; for it was to the tunes collected by Bunting that 
Moore wrote the lyrics which have made him famous. Moore 
writes in his diary :— 

“Edward Hudson, an amateur flute-player and a United 


irishman, first made known to me Bunting’s first volume, 
which I brought to my house in Angier Street.” 
Also 

** Robert Emmet, during those college days, used frequently 
to sit by me at the pianoforte while I played over the airs 
from Bunting’s Irish collection, and I remember one day, when 
we were thus employed, his starting up as if from a reverie 
while I played ‘The Fox’s Sleep,’ exclaiming passionately, 
‘Oh! that I were at the head of twenty thousand men march- 
ing to that air.’ ”’ 
The air so much admired by Emmet is that to which 

Moore afterwards composed his song : — 


“Let Erin remember the days of old.”’ 

Between the publication of Bunting’s first volume in 
1796 and his second volume in 1809, Ireland was swept by 
a storm of revolution, in which some of Bunting’s friends 
perished. The companion of his youth, Henry Joy 
McCracken, led the Ulster insurgents in the attack on 








Antrim in 1798. He was arrested, tried, and hanged at 
Belfast. Bunting, still living in McCracken’s house, keenly 
felt the sorrow of his friends, and, we read, solaced the 
grief of Mary by playing old Irish airs. Thomas Russell, 
another close friend, was hanged in 1803 for participation 
in Emmet’s movement. Bunting lived among rebels, for 
whom he seems to have had a strong affection, and they were 
all deeply interested in his work, for they felt that the 
national life was in the national music. In 1813 Bunting 
left Belfast and settled.in Dublin. In 1815 he visited Paris 
and was féted by French musicians. ‘ Match me that!” he 
said one day in a Paris salon, slapping his thigh, after 
playing an Irish tune. In 1819 he married, and in 1840 
published his third and last collection of Irish airs. After 
the publication of this volume, Moore noted in his diary :— 

“Speaking of the use I made of the first volume of airs 
rublished by him (Bunting), he says :— 

“‘* They were soon adopted as vehicles for the most beauti- 
ful popular songs that perhaps have ever been composed by 
any lyric poet.’ 

“He complains strongly, however, of the alterations made 
in the original airs, and laments that 

“* The work of the poet was accounted of so paramount an 
interest that the proper order of song-writing was, in many 
instances, inverted, and instead of the words being adapted 
to the tunes, the tune was too often adapted to the words: a 
solecism which could never have happened had the reputation 
of the writer not been so great as at once to carry the tunes he 
designed to make use of altogether out of their old sphere 
among the simple, tradition-loving people of the country with 
whom, in truth, many of the new melodies to this day are hardly 
suspected to be themselves.’ ”’ 

“He lays the blame,” Moore continues, “of all these 
alterations upon Stephenson, but poor Sir John was entirely 
innocent of them; as the whole task of selecting the airs and, 
in some instances, shaping them thus, in particular passages, 
to the general sentiment which the melody appeared to me 
to express, was undertaken solely by myself.” 

Three years after the publication of his last collection 
of airs, Bunting passed away, having built his fame on a 
solid and enduring foundation. There are many more topics, 
with which, however, we cannot now deal, in this important 
work. But we hope that we have said enough to induce 
our readers to make themselves acquainted with Mrs. Fox’s 
interesting and instructive pages. 





FIRST NOVELS AND OTHERS. 


“The Way of an Eagle.” By E. M. DeLu. (Unwin. 6s.) 

‘*What May We Read?” By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., 
Ph.D. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

“Mr. Wycherly’s Wards.” 


(Murray. 6s.) 
“Stories in Grey.” By Barry Par. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. 


(Laurie. 6s.) 


A First novel generally accomplishes one of two things. 
Either it presents the point of view of the writer’s favorite 
novelist in language that is sometimes an academic improve- 
ment upon that of his master—such is the march of educa- 
tion nowadays—or it disregards the conventions with a 
boldness that the author rarely shows a second time, and 
treats old subjects with a newness of method that may be 
crude but is often very refreshing. Judged by not too 
high a standard, a first novel is generally worth reading 
because the writer still possesses his self-confidence unim- 
paired by criticism. With the giants it is, of course, other- 
wise. With them a thoroughly bad first novel is more likely 
to show promise for the future; a first novel that is also 
first-rate being in their case often the one work of fiction of a 
man who is not a novelist—Butler’s “Way of all Flesh,” 
for instance. We are not, however, frequently called upon 
to deal with the first novels of giants. 

Freshness of treatment is a distinct characteristic of 
the latest addition to the “ First Novel Library.”’ The sub- 
ject is not particularly new; perhaps there are no new 
subjects worth writing about that are not merely variants 
of the old ones; certainly, the story of the man who by 
years of waiting conquers the antipathy of the woman he 
wants to marry is an old story. The man in “The Way of 
an Eagle ’’ is, however, new. Nick Ratcliffe is a real person; 


he belongs to his age, and we are thankful to find that he is 
not the dumb and dog-like hero who usually waits for 4 
woman to reward his lifelong devotion, but a humorous, not 
to say devilish, sort of imp, whose patience is of the im- 
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patient kind, and whose heroic qualities are mercifully veiled 
in cynicism. This is his own description of how he does 
his waiting :— 


““You’ve got tokeep up the steam, never slack for an instant, 
whatever happens. The harder going it is, the more likely are 
you to win through if you stick to it. But directly you slack 
you lose ground. It’s sheer pluck that counts, nothing 
else—the pluck to go on fighting when you know perfectly well 
you’re beaten, the pluck to hang on and worry, worry, worry, 
till you get your heart’s desire.” He sprang up with a wide- 
flung gesture. “I’m doing it myself,” he said, and his voice 
rang with a certain grim elation. ‘I’m doing it myself. And 
God knows I shan’t give Him any peace till I’m satisfied. I 
may be small, but if I were no bigger than a mosquito, I’d 
keep on buzzing.” 

; 


Yet this is the man who, hearing of the woman’s en- 
gagement to another man, says lightly to his informant— 
“It'll be a little experience for her.’’ The other man, 
Blake Grange, is equally well drawn, though he is a more 
ordinary type, admirably described in the apt retort made 
by a woman friend when he maintains that he always plays 
a straight game—‘‘ Yes, dear; but you almost always drive 
into a bunker.’’ Full of excellent qualities, he is a dreadful 
bore, speaks of somebody as ‘‘ an accomplished horsewoman,”’ 
and when moved, “ brought his ungloved hand down upon 
the gate post with a violence that drew blood.” It is 
thoroughly consistent with his whole personality that 
Blake Grange should be drowned in the effort to save 
others in a shipwreck. The inexplicable thing is that 
he should rouse enough love in one woman to make her 
contemplate leaving her husband for him, and enough 
esteem in another to make her promise to marry him, though 
in the latter case it is only fair to add that Muriel Roscoe 
has a remarkable tendency to accept anyone who proposes to 
her, rather than take care of herself. The women are the 
weak point in Mr. E. M. Dell’s book. They are all poor crea- 
tures, and Muriel is contemptible. If the author intended 
to draw in her an unbalanced, weak-spirited, and unde- 
veloped woman, whose Indian upbringing has sapped her 
intelligence as it has undermined her health, the attempt is 
successful, for she is all this and worse, falling into hysterics 
at every opportunity, and becoming morbid in her fear of 
the man she afterwards loves passionately. But one is 
never quite sure that the author does mean to convey this 
impression of her, and that he does not rather think most 
women are of this flabby type. Therein his book fails; 
his women are not of their age, as his men are; they belong 
to a Victorian past in which it may have been possible to 
generalise about women, as Nick does, when he very rightly 
condemns Muriel for promising to marry a man she does 
not love :— 


“You won’t own it, of course, but you are cheating, and 
you are afraid to stop. There isn’t one woman in ten thousand 
who has the pluck to throw down the cards when once she has 
begun to cheat. You are out of the straight, Muriel. 
That’s why everything is such a hideous failure. You are 
going to marry the wrong man, and you know it.” 


This kind of woman would naturally say of this kind of 
man, as Muriel does, that “none other has ever dominated 
her as this man dominated,’’ and that she “would follow 
him barefoot across the world” if he would “ only lift one 
finger.’” But in real life she would ruin his happiness if 
she did this for him; and she is emphatically not the kind 
of woman from whom it is fair to generalise about the 
woman of to-day. It is curious that the author does not 
seem to realise this; and his failure to do so mars a very 
clever book. 

Professor Waldstein has also, if we are not mistaken, 
written a first work of fiction in ‘‘ What May we Read?” 
He describes this in his preface as a “conversation story,” 
which aims at ‘‘ combining the modern form of fiction with 
the older forms of the dialogue,’’ and endeavors to reproduce 
“the actual conditions of life among thoughtful people of 
our own day.’’ As he further points out, the form is not 
inadmissible in literature, though he himself may have 
failed to realise it. It cannot be said that this particular 
attempt encourages imitation. Whether the purpose of the 
book has spoilt the story, or the story has spoilt the purpose, 
it is not easy to determine ; but in the result, ‘‘ What May 
we Read?” is a very dull rovel, and the conversation on 
books and reading which forms a large part of it, is a 











spoiled essay. The style is suited to neither form. Here is 
a specimen of the dialogue, which occurs when the heroine 
sees the hero throw a French novel into the sea from an 
Atlantic liner—not a bad beginning for a conversation ~ 
story— 


** Just what I expected of him,” she muttered to herself, 
between her teeth, as she looked after his receding form. 
‘* Bourgeois! Financier !—a bad mixture.” 


The hero, equally exalted, reflects thus about her :— 


** Even in her dress, and the manner of doing her hair, I 
perceive the fading, withering effect of the scorching, parching 
sun of Bohemia or Altruria.” 


There is a pleasing absence of the experimental in Mrs. 
Allen Harker’s new book, though she has achieved the 
unusual with remarkable success in writing so good a sequel 
to a former story as to make it possible to judge it as a 
separate work. ‘‘ Mr. Wycherly’s Wards ’’ carries on the 
history of the two delightful boys in ‘‘ Miss Espérance and 
Mr. Wycherly ’’ and of their guardian ; the story begins, in 
fact, with their removal, on the death of Miss Espérance, 
from their old home in Scotland to a new one in Oxford. 
Perhaps, the chief reason for Mrs. Harker’s success with 
her sequel lies in her method of introducing several charm- 
ing new people into the story and making it the history of 
one of them, Jane-Anne, rather than that of Edmund and 
Montague, who are already known to her readers. Jane- 
Anne is an original little person, and only the author’s 
clever treatment of her saves her from appearing abnormal, 
Daughter of an English ladies’ maid and of a Greek jour- 
nalist, and niece of Mr. Wycherly’s housekeeper, she starts 
with an uncommon equipment in the way of relatives—her 
parents have died before she comes into the story—and is by 
no means ordinary herself. As her aunt says of her uneasily, 
she ‘‘ makes a stir’’ wherever she goes; and she certainly 
continues to do this when she is adopted by Mr. Wycherly. 
We are inclined to quarrel with Mrs. Harker for making 
her cry so often ; the emotional side of her, necessary to the 
making of a great actress, might have been emphasised with 
fewer tears. Otherwise, she is truly attractive, whether she 
is solemnly announcing her intention of marrying a first 
footman some day, or is dancing wildly without frock or shoes 
on the lawn, or declaring vehemently that she believes ‘‘ the 
Almighty must be just like Mr. Wycherly,’’ or asking 
suddenly : ‘‘ Do you think one can serve God and dance for 
a living?’’ The book goes with such a swing, is so fresh 
and lively and human, that a carping spirit would be shown, 
perhaps, in a quibble over details; but it may be worth 
suggesting that adjectives could with advantage have been 
used more sparingly. The old scholar’s gentle, high-bred 
countenance is too often mentioned, and there is a tendency 
to talk about ‘‘ splendid, strong, white teeth and merry, blue 
eyes,’’ for instance. At the same time, one is grateful for 
a little bit of real description, like this of Jane-Anne— 
‘* Poor little nymph, so sensitive, so loving-hearted, so wise, 
and, at times, so amazingly silly.’ 

Mr. Barry Pain’s ‘“‘ Stories in Grey’’ are very pale 
grey, in most cases. Even when they end in tragedy, as in 
the one called ‘‘ Smeath,”’ it is only the detective-story kind 
of tragedy, and rouses thrills rather than horror or sorrow. 
‘‘Her People ’”’ should strike a sad note—it is a clever 
sketch of a great violinist who is deterred at the last moment 
from giving up her career for the sake of a man whom she 
cannot marry, by a visit paid to her middle-class home where 
she is faithfully adored by people who cannot remotely un- 
derstand her; but the situation is so lightly and wittily 
treated as to lose its sting in the author’s handling of it. 
Others of the stories are frankly romantic, without a touch 
of greyness—‘‘ The Last Chance,’’ for instance, the tale of 
a wastrel who wins fame and fortune through the finding 
of an actress’s mascot, a scratched farthing, and ends by 
marrying the actress. Others, such as ‘‘ The Autobiography 
of an Idea,”’ ‘‘ St. Martin’s Summer,’”’ and the ‘* Unknown 
God,’’ seem to us simply silly. A master-writer of short 
stories might be able to make a collection of these that 
would show some uniformity in quality and design. Mr. 
Barry Pain’s gift is too versatile to make this possible in 
his case. It is a pity, because at his best, in his ‘‘ Eliza,”’ of 
course, he has suggested that it would be easily possible for 
him if he gave his mind to it. 
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Messrs. BARCLAY & CoO. LTD., Lombard Street, or by the 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows:— 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified the correctness of the 
Mone; at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all 
the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 
true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as 
shown by the books of the Company. WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, 
LONDON, 8th January, 1912. Auditors. 
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Drafts, &c., may be obtained direct from the Head Office or Branches, which are always ready to give quotations. 


THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Cinnaship, London.” Telephone—2481 London Wall. 
Is specially organised to look after Shipowners’ Freight Remittances from, and Disbursements to, all parts of the World by mail or cable. 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES. " 
Telegraphic Address—‘ Cinnatrust, London.” Telephone—2481—London Wall. 
A separate Company has been formed by the Bank for undertaking the Executorship and Trusteeship of Wills and Marriage Settlements, and 
also as Trustees for Debenture Holders. 
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ee See 


The GAeck in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning. morning, 

January 26. February 2. 
ee a Coe 773 «- = 774 
Midland Deferred ... wee ibe oe 734 oe §=— 748 
Canadian Pacific ... ne int ie > ae «. 235 
Russian Fours “ i _ ram 944 w- 944 
Union Pacific ss se oad = ae 1668 


Apart from a little continued interest in ’Bus and Under- 
ground Shares, Home Railways and Marconi’s, the Stock 
Exchange has been rather quiet, with some depression in 
the Foreign and American markets. But there is a good 
investment business in spite of a large crop of new issues, 
including a pretty big Rio Municipal Loan, under the 
auspices of Messrs. Selegmann. Political conditions in 
Brazil are bad just now, and the City of Rio is extravagant. 
Still the loan is fairly good of its class. Money is very 
tight. The Income-tax screw is drawing in money at a 
frightful rate, and as India is also importing gold for the rice 
crop, there is quite a shortage, so that the market remains 
under the control of the Bank. Everyone agrees that trale 
is at full stretch, and the shipbuilding yards have far more 
orders than they can fulfil. If it were not for the stagna- 
tion in the United States, both money and discount rates 
would be very high indeed. Students of the revenue think 
that there will be a big surplus. If Mr. Lloyd George 
could only persuade himself to impose economy on the Ser- 
vices, he would have a really fine opportunity; but the 
City expects nothing of this sort. The trouble in China 
and the Tripoli War are still factors that make for caution 
until some definite move has been taken towards an Anglo- 
German understanding. At home the fear of a huge coal 
strike a month hence has not been removed. Otherwise 
the commercial outlook is excellent. 


THe Four Bic Banks. 


Of the twelve great joint-stock banks, the largest are 
Lloyds, the London County & Westminster, the London 
City & Midland, and the National Provincial Bank of 
England. The paid-up capital and reserves of the first 
three exceed £7,000,000 each, and the corresponding figure 
for the National Provincial is just over £5,000,000. The 
deposits of Lloyds and the London County & Westminster 
exceed £80,000,000, the London City & Midland’s are 
£78,000,000, and the National Provincial figure reaches 
nearly £63,000,000. The London County & Westminster, 
since the amalgamation of the London & County 
and the London & Westminster Banks has probably led 
the way in the matter of enterprise with regard to new 
branches and opening of new accounts with the small 
trader and clerk. That it does not despise the smallest 
account is shown by its purchase of the Birkbeck’s business, 
in which were many accounts seldom rising above ten or 
twenty pounds, kept by the customer for the convenience 
of cashing cheques. The National Provincial, on the other 
hand, has proceeded more cautiously, opening new branches 
only where there seemed a certainty of their becoming 
remunerative in a comparatively short time. This con- 
servatism is revealed also in the figures of its balance-sheet. 
The days are gone when every banker considered essential 
a large holding of Consols and first-class securities, yet the 
National Provincial, although by no means the largest 
joint-stock bank, has a larger holding of British and other 
first-class investments even than Lloyds, as it holds 155 
millions against Lloyds 11 millions. All the banks now 
hold larger cash reserves than they used to do. The pro- 
portions of cash and investments to deposits are now: 
Lloyds 384 per cent., London County & Westminster 42 per 
cent., London City & Midland 41} per cent., and National 
Provincial 494 per cent. As regards active cash and money 
at call, the National Provincial has £15,769,000 out of 
total assets of £69,057,000. The movement of great City 
banks into the provinces is clearly shown by the growth 
in the number of their branches. Twenty years ago the 
London & County had 175 branches, the London & West- 
minster 16, Lloyds 136, the London & Midland 64, the City 
12, and the National Provincial 166. At the time of its 
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amalgamation, the London County & Westminster had 307 
branches, and National Provincial 256; now the London 
County & Westminster has 344, Lloyds 565, the London 
City & Midland 659, and the National Provincial 264. Though 
the National Provincial has not added to the number of its 
branches in the same proportion as the London County, its 
business does not seem to have been restricted by this fact ; 
for, while the National Provincial’s deposits have risen by 
about £22,000,000 in the past twenty years, the London, 
County, and Westminster’s are just over £20,000,000 more 
than were those of the two banks. The National Provincial 
has always been a bank with many country branches; the 
London & Westminster was purely a London bank. 
Whether the suburban business will be as profitable to the 
great London banks as the country business has been to the 
National Provincial remains to be seen; but in many 
instances it is manifestly impossible that three or four 
branch banks can cover their expenses out of the profits 
on the accounts to be gathered in one small town or suburb. 


YIELDS ON THE LEADING ForeEIGN Bonps. 


Foreign bonds have lost much of the popularity which 
they possessed with the British investor a year or two ago, 
and the chief reason is that, being popular, their prices 
rose until they were no longer attractive in comparison 
with other investments. Had the output of new securities 
not been so great during the last few years, the supply of 
investments might not have outstripped the amount of money 
available, and in that case foreign bonds would probably 
have remained a popular field. But they have at last 
been overtaken by the same fate as Consols. Under 
present circumstances, it does not seem likely that the 
bonds of nations which have for many years respected their 
external obligations will so far decline in popularity 
as to sink to a price on which the yield will be 5 per cent. 
or more. Home securities giving higher yields than this 
would only be found in the industrial section, and 
foreign bonds are generally preferred to these. Strange 
though the statement may seem, it is not too much to say 
that foreign bonds are as little affected by international 
complications as any other market—and for a very good 
reason. The fall which occurs in a particular market— 
Home Rails, say—on the occurrence of international friction 
is never due to sales by real holders, but entirely to closing 
of speculative accounts. Now, all the important foreign 
borrowers in London keep funds at hand for the support 
of the London market in the event of trouble, for it is 
by the London market that their credit (in most cases) 
would be measured if borrowing became necessary. Hence, 
rumors of strained relations between two Powers may be 
accompanied by unnatural firmness in the price of the bonds 
of either, and so far from being a loser by the incident, the 
actual holder may benefit. All things being considered, 
the Foreign Bond Market, with the exception of certain 
Central and South American speculations, probably offers 
as good a prospect of stable prices as any, and the following 
list of prices shows how small have been the fluctuations 
of the chief investment issues over the last few years :— 


PrRIcEs ON DECEMBER 31ST, PRESENT 
1908 1909 1910 1911 Price Naty 
£& 6. d. 
Argentine 5% 1886-7 ... 1045 105 105 103 102 418 0 
Brazilicn 44% 1883 ... 84 94 98 964 97 413 3 
Chilian 5% 1905 a 102 1024 100 98 5 20 
Egyptian Unified ... 102 1024 1005 1005 1005 4 0 0 
Greek Monopoly 4% 494 48 504 53 514 _ 
Hungarian Gold Rentes 93 964 95 934 915 47 6 
Japanese 4% 1905 853 93; 9 92 94 490 
Russian 5% 1906 — 94 1043 104 1044 416 9 
Spanish 4% , ee 954 924 94 9 460 
Turkish Unified . 923 933 93 89 91 4 9 6 


On the whole, this is a remarkably steady record; the only 
movements of importance are in Russians, Japanese, and 
Brazilians. Russians and Japanese have naturally risen 
with the improvement in their finances since the end of the 
war. Brazil has enjoyed exceptional prosperity in the last 
year or two, on account of the high price of rubber, and 
the recovery in coffee since the valorisation mess was wiped 
out by the Coffee loan. But political and economic con- 
ditions in Brazil hardly justify a 44 per cent. credit, when 
Irish Land Stock (a perfect security) yields 34 per cent. 


LUCELLUM. 
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POINTS FOR PARENTS. 

THE FAMILY INCOME MADE SECURE. 
Tue earnest wish of every Husband and Father is to 
leave at his death a provision that shall relieve his family 
from all monetary anxiety. Heedlessness of this subject 
is rare nowadays; the keen struggle for existence “ rubs 
itin” to a man’s mind. Yet, many put off action and put 
it off again till it is too late. 

How best to do this is a conundrum that has puzzled 
many a clever man. The subject may often have been in 
his mind and been as often dismissed, simply because he 
could not decide upon a really satisfactory method of making 
such a provision. The friend who could show him a sound 
and safe way of securing to his widow and his children 
a definite annual income would be a friend indeed. 

Such a friend—to the man himself—to his wife—to his 
children the writer claims to be. It cannot be too widely 
known that a secure and definite annual income for a 
widow and her children is provided by either of two policies 
issued by the “ North British and Mercantile.” These are 
the Twentieth Century Option Policy, and the Five per Cent. 
Investment Policy, and their cost is so reasonable that most 
readers could afford one which would give their relatives 
at decease a certain income of £50 or £100 per annum. The 
policies admit of the income being commuted, in whole or 
in part, for a cash payment on a liberal scale, if circum- 
stances make this useful to the survivors. 

Space does not admit of entering into details, but many 
will be wise enough to write for Booklet No. 40, which 
clearly describes the merits and working of these remark- 
able policies. It can be obtained upon application—a post- 
card will do—to the Lire Manacer, Nortu Britisn and 
MERCANTILE InNsuRANCE Company, 61, THREADNEEDLE 
StrEET, Lonpon, E.C., or 64, Princes Street, EpinpurGu. 
The Funds of this Institution exceed 21 millions sterling. 





PURE COFFEE 
Delicious Aroma 


IN SEALED TINS 
OF ALL GROCERS 
CAUTION.—Under Government Seal on each tin will be found a 


disc of filter papers for use with Tricolator. 


The 


is the 


Ideal Coffee Maker | 


— of Grocers & \ 
Aluminium 3/- Ironmongers | 


or sent direct post free 
3d, extra, 

(Also supplied in electro-plate.) 
The “ Tricolator” can be 
used with any coffee, but 
FAZENDA is recom- 
mended. Filter papers 6d. 

per packet of 120. 








ae 

STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) PURE 
COFFEE CO., LTD., 

62, King William Street, London, E.C. 














TOURS. 








£6 16s. 6a. 


SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, etc, 
Tours £6 16s. 6d. and upwards. 
30 Hotels. 3,000 Beds. 


ALPINE SPORTS, LTD., 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 25, Cannon Street, E.C. ; 
82, Strand, W.C. ; 84b, Piccadilly, W. 





R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£1 4 14s MARSEILLES. BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
MAPLES * TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, 
NA 


Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC CRUISES. 





Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





In the FEBRUARY ISSUE of the 
Financial Review of Reviews 


Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P, writes on :— 


“SOME FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
BRITISH NAVAL DEFENCE.” 


And A Member of Parliament and Banker writes on :— 


“BANK RESERVES FROM A NEW 
POINT OF VIEW.” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
PUBLISHER: 2, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. rta., 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 








| aa PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 

Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required, 

Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 

Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 





NOTICES, FEBRUARY 4TH. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 
J 7. Mr, H. BLLIS, ‘'The Thirty Years’ War. The Balance of Power.” 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & atter Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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APPOINTMENT. VACANT. 
CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


ANTED, immediately; an ASSISTANT MASTER who is well 


qualified in Geography and general Form subjects. Good 
disciplinarian essential, and one willing to take an interest in the 
corporate life of the school. Games a recommendation. Applicants 


must have a degree, or have passed an Inter-Arts or Inter-Science 
examination, or some examination equivalent thereto. Salary £120, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £160.—Forms of application may 
be obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
from the Head Master, County School, Callington, to whom all 
applications should be sent. 

23rd January, 1912. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. Full prospectus on applica- 
tion to the Headmaster, H,. Lane Jours, M.A., Oxon. 








- GROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Misa K. M. Ellis. 


| 


FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, : 
SURREY. 4 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) ; 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, MA. LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes. averaging only 10-16 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 
Half-term, Monday, February 19, 1912. 


FULL PROSPECTUS cn application to the Head Master. 


“PYRENO 


(REGISTERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR, 














THE BHINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 


pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHOURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, B.S.0 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination, March 12th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’”’ Hitchin. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 


or Classical Education rd A L L 


shire 
5 oe, stattoré Tiuetrated 
coLLe 3 Prospectus 
(Oz) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea, level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 








Headmaster - - - - 1. Ev: yANS, M.A., Oxon, 
| pene EDUCATION and SELF CULTURE by 

means of ST. GEORGE'S CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 
Edinburgh ; help and direction given to students of all ages. Subjects 
include: English Literature, Composition, Essay writing, History, 
Languages, Nature Study, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an 


Honorary Committee, are conducted by experienced tutors of high 
University attainment, who work in direct communication with their | 


students. Apply Secretary, St. George’s Classes, 9, Melville-strect, 
Edinburgh. 


NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 


4i ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling’s 
Swedish System; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. ‘Good appoint- 
ents obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 


BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss 3. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett 
SPRING TERM B¥GINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 











A_ LITERARY & ARTISTIC ANNUAL 


Fourth Year of Publication. 


THE ODD 


VOLUME 
— 1911 — 


One-hundred pages of literary matter and Illustrations 





by the leading authors and artists of the day, 14 pictures 





in full colour and very many in black-and-white. 





WORTH HALF-A-CROWN. SOLD FOR ONE SHILLING 
at Booksellers and Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom. 


Published in Aid of the Funds of 
THE NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 














THE CASE 


FOR THE 


INSURANCE BILL 


BY 


C. F. C. MASTERMAN, M.P. 


Reprinted from “Tue Nation” of December 2nd. 





Copies id. each post free. 





Special reduction for large quantities. 


THE NATION PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 














I | 
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“HOTELS & 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


treproof Floors. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
€ \ Kingsley Hotei—“ Bookcraft, London.” 


Telegraphic Addre 








LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, L Ladgete Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Reston Square, Ww.c. 


ABERVSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ; 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. ~ 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From  30/- 


BRINPORT ‘Mere West Say’, DORSET. 


BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 





week. 








H. J. Preston. 


Ez Richard, Manager 








BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL. 


*Phone 4. J. Little. 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DPOITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
_ Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


 EDINRURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
iss Brett and Miss Randall. 


_§. R. Jefferson. 











GREAT YARMOUTH. 
Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices, Tel. 412. P. Rogers 
GREAT VELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


SAVOY HOTEL. 


























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON _ HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





_VEFTON (Povon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





Grounds 9 acres. 


| 
| 


MALVERN. 


| HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 








KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


- MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 














SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. ~ Estab. 1858. H. Challand. 
| PENTRE. 
| PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
a TENBY. - 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hick 8. 
WHITBY. | fa ares 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. ___ Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad &t., 1st-Class + Tel. 212. 














THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


THE OPTIMIST. A Short Story by “ Saki.” 
GUTTERGARTEN.—V. By D. SLADE. 


CALVERT AND IRVING ON HAMLET. By “E.F.S.” 


CORRESPONDENCE : On the Abuse of the Cinemato- 
graph, The Classification of Psychical Phenomena, The 
Misuse of Words, and other subjects. 





The Problems Page will be devoted to a celebration of the 

Centenary of the Birth of Charles Dickens. 
Special Reviews of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s 

Reminiscences,” Mr. Mercier’s “A New Logic,” 
Books of Travel and Belles Lettres. 


“Some 
and of 





“F.C.G.” Cartoons. PR Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. Feb. 3. 


Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


NOTICE, 


THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. peER ANNUM. ForEIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 
PusuiisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed ‘“ National Provincial 
Bank.” 














Telephones : — Business : Gerrard 4035. [Editorial : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 


Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
| Back Page, or Page 
hein’ mata’ } £1000 £500 £210 0 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 20a 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions a 8d. per line. 
| 52 ” éd. i, 
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KING’S PUBLICATIONS ON TOPICS OF TO-DAY. 





THE BETRAYAL. 


Being a Record of facts concerning Naval policy and adminis- 
tration from the year 1902 to the present time. By Lord 
CHARLES BERESFORD, M.P. Cr. 8vo, 2/6 net, postage 3d. 


CONTENTS.—The Maki of the Naval Officer—The  Restor- 
ation of Discipline—The toration of Fleet Units—Ships Without 
Docks—The Delusion of the Dreadnought Policy—The Fraud on the 
Public—Organisation for War—The Committee of Inquiry—How Not to 
do it: the Admiralty Memorandum—The Origin of the Scare of 1909— 
The Shipbuilding Programme—The Manning of the Fleet—Problems 
of the Future—A Survey of the Situation—Appendix—Index. 

This book was announced by the publishers as ready for issue 
in November, but was withdrawn by the author at the last moment, 
and all copies in the publishers’ hands were destroyed. It has now 
been revised by the author, and issued for the information and 
verdict of the British public, in whose interests it is written. 


PROBLEMS OF BOY LIFE. 


Edited by J. H. WHITEHOUSE, M.P. With an introduction 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Hereford. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 

CONTEXTS.—The Reform of Elementary Education, by J. H. White- 
house, M.P.—The Economics of Boy Labour, by R. H. Tawney—Boy 
Labour: Some Studies in Detail, by Spencer J. Gibb—Boy Labour: 
Towards Reform, by Spencer J. Gibb and J. H. Whitehouse, M.P.— 
Boy Labour and the Factory System, by A. K. Clark Kennedy—The 
Boy Criminal, by J. M. Myers—The Station Lounger: A Study, by 
Norman Chamberlain—Street Trading by Children—The Supervision 
of Juvenile Employment, by J. H. Whitehouse, M.P.—Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner’s System of Education in Munich, by T. C. Horsfall—The 
School as a Means of Social Betterment, by Marion Phillips, B.a., 
—Children’s Care Committees, by Rev. W. H. H. Elliott—Homes for 
Working Boys, by Rev. W. H. H. Elliott—Religious Influences and the 
Adolescent—Cross-fertilisation in Schools, by J. L. Paton—The Break- 
ing Down of Caste, by Arthur H. Hope—Recent Parliamentary and 
Other Inquiries Concerned with Problems of Boy Life, by Spencer 
J. a Compulsory Age for School Attendance in Foreign 
Countries. 


SHOP SLAVERY AND EMANCIPATION. 


A Revolutionary Appeal to the educated young men of the 
middle classes. By WILLIAM PAINE. With an introduction 
by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 1/- net, postage 2d. 

CONTENTS.—The Case of the Provincial—Living-in, with some Per- 
sonal Notes and Recollections—The Prospects of Change Politically 
and Socially Considered—The Shop: Past and Present—The Position 
of the Labour Party reviewed from the Standpoint of the Shop-As- 
sistant—The Way Out. 

The book is a book for everyone, as it gives fearless expression to 
the feelings of a large class of the community which has hitherto 
been all but silent on the subjects on which the author has em- 
ployed his pen. 


LEGAL POSITION OF TRADE UNIONS. 


By Henry H. SCHLOESSER, and W. SMITH CLARK, of the 
Inner Temple, Barristers-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 10/6 net, 
postage 4d. 

CONTENTS.—Index to Cases Cited—Abbreviations—Index to 
Statutes Cited—Introductory—Definition of Trade Unions and their 
Powers—Direct Interference with the Disposal Labour and Capital— 
Restraint of Trade—Limitation of the Court’s Jurisdiction—Procedure 
—Statutes—Regulation of the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
for Scotland—Forms and Precedents—Specimen Rules of a Registered 
Trade Union—Powers of Trade Unions under the National Insurance 
Act, 1911—Injunctions eer vere Levy of Funds of Trade Unions 
for Parliamentary or Municipal Representation—Index. 


HISTORY OF LOCAL RATES IN 


ENGLAND, in Relation to the Proper Distribution 
of the Burden of Taxation. By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., 


LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University | 


of London. Second Edition, much enlarged. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3/6 net, postage 3d. 

CONTENTS.—Ancient Non-Statutory Rates to 1601—Miscellaneous 
Statutory Rates to 1640—Poor Law Rates to 1601—The Poor Rate since 
1601— Assimilation of other Rates to the Poor Rate—The Local Rate- 
payer against the National Taxpayer—The Equity of Local Rates— 
The Economy of Local Rates—Index. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND SMALL 


HOLDINGS : Official Report of the Proceedings 
of the National Congress on Rural Development and 
Small Holdings in connection with the Small Holdings and 
Country Life Section of the Festival of Empire, held at the 
Crystal Palace, 18th, 19th and 20th October, 1911. Crown 
8vo, 2/- net. postage 3d. 

CONTENTS.—List of Persons and Associations attending or repre- 
sented at the Congress—Address by the Rt. Hon, Earl Carrington, 
K.G. (late President Board of Agriculture)—Co-operative Credit as 
an aid to Rural Development, by H. W. Wolff—Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion, by Clement Smith—Co-operation, by J. T. Corbett—Production, 
by H. Vincent (Lecturer Vincent College)—Marketing of British Eggs 
and Poultry, by Verney Carter (National Poultry Organisation 
Society)—Pigs and Small Holdings, by Sanders Spencer—Marketing 
of Fruit and Vegetables produced on Small Holdings, by Geoffrey 
Hooper—Equipment of Small Holdings, by Henry T. Tate—Rural 
Education, by Christopher Turnor, author of “Land Problems and 
National Welfare ’’—Rural Education, by Evan R. Davies: Director 
of Education, Carnarvonshire—Discussions. 








NATIONAL & LOCAL FINANCE. a r 
° n 
of the Relations between the Central and Local Autho itie 
in England, France, Belgium, and Prussia during 
Nineteenth Century. By J. Watson Grice, D.Se. (Econ 
Lond. ; Student of the London School of Economics nd 
Political Science (University of London). With a Prefae 
by SipnNey Wer, LL.B. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 432 pages, 10/6 
net. (Postage, 5d.) § 
‘Among the questions ripe for treatment at the hands of states 
men, few are more urgent than that of the readjustment of local and 
imperial burdens. Unionists and Liberals alike have admitted the 
unsatisfactory character of the present system, or want of system) 
. . . A comprehensive review of the existing financial machine 
of the State, the counties, and the municipalities is a first step tow 
wards constructive reform. This is found to a large extent in 
volume entitled ‘ National and Local Finance.’ . . Throughout, if) 
is marked by care and thoroughness, not only in the chapters which 
deal with English Finance, but in those which summarise the finan 
cial and administrative systems of France, Belgium, and Prussia) 
The latter probably contain more accurate recent information th 4 
can be found in any other book in English.’’—Bristol Times. 


HOME RULE PROBLEMS. a Volume of Essays) 


by various Writers. Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS. Dem 

8vo. 1/-net. (Postage, 3d.) i 

The book is the outcome of a series of meetings held by a small 
Committee of Members of Parliament and other convinced Home 
Rulers during the spring and summer of this year, and contains 
selection of the papers read and discussed at those meetings. 

CONTENTS.—Introductory, Basil Williams—The Nationalist Moves 
ment since the Union, G. P. Gooch—How far Ireland is already 
Separately Governed, H. de R. Walker—The Government of the Boardsy) 
G. F.-H. Berkeley—Irish Local Government, J. A. Glynn—The Land 
Laws, Erskine Childers—The Industrial and Literary Revival in Ire 
land, W. P. Ryan—Forms of Home Rule, Prof. J. H. Morgan—Homeé 
Rule Finance, C. Roden Buxton—The Exclusion or Retention of Irish 
Members, Basil Williams—The Religious Problem, Rev. J. O. 
nay—Ulster’s Objections, J. C. Arnold—Proportional Representation 
and Home Rule, J. F. Williams—A Short Bibliography for the Study 
of Irish Home Rule, J. M. Robertson, M.P. 


THE CRISIS OF LIBERALISM : new issue! 
OF DEMOCRACY. By J. A. Hopson, author of “Th 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” “The Industrial Sy; 
tem.” &e. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 6/- net. (Postage, 4d.) 
“None of our younger writers upon economics sees with clearer 

vision than Mr. Hobson. To the power of thinking great issues to 

their conclusion he adds that of lucid and even vivid expression, 

His later essays are admirable in their statement of the Liberal out 

look upon the social questions of the day. His speculations are broad 

and courageous.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


From the Point of View of International Law. By 
Harmoprio Arts, B.A., LL.B., sometime Exhibitioner an 
Prizeman ef St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Quain’s Prize- 
man in International Law, University of London. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, 10/6 net. Postage 4d. 

CONTENTS: Part I.—The United States and the Interoceanic Canal, ? 
Part II.—The Juridical Position of the Panama Canal—Appendix 
Index. 

“. . . . Can be recommended to the attention of all who aré 
interested in the unfolding of a problem that will materially influe 
ence the world’s commerce. . . As an historical survey of thé 
contending jealousies of nations, revealing the astuteness of diplo) 
mats and the adjustment of interests, the review is very interesting.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 


THE PROVINCE OF THE STATE. 


By Sin RoLAND K. WILSON, Bart., author of ‘A Sho 
History of Modern English Law,” &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
7/6 net. Postage 4d. f 
“To all persons whose Socialism is mainly a vague attitude 
mind, the study of Sir Roland Wilson’s volume on ‘ The Province of 
the State’ may be recommended as a discipline at once 
salutary and stimulating. Perusal of it should infallibly set the 
reader cross-examining himself as to his real conception of the funé 
tion of the State, and enquiring of his own brain how far the gla 
defects of our State-supported public education, to which no cand 
observer can remain blind, are, or are not, inseparable from State 
regulated education. These questions and others of a similiar sort, 
it is well for the mind to put to itself, and consideration of them: 
is likely to be fruitful, whatever the eventful conclusion.’’—Atheneum, 


INTER-RACIAL PROBLEMS. 


** Papers on Inter-Racial Problems,” communicated to the 

First Universal Races Congress, held at the University of 

London, July 26th to 29th, 1911. Edited for the Congress 

Executive by G. SPILLER. English Edition. 530 pp. Royal 

8vo. 7/6 net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) French Edition,” 

580 pp. Royal 8vo. 7/6 net. (Foreign Fostage, 10d.) 

“Every paper in the volume which refers to an Oriental people | 
has been written by an eminent = belonging to it, and Western 
readers can see what Oriental scholars themselves think of the con- 
tact of races. .. We congratulate him (Mr. Spiller) on his im- 
portant work.”’—Athenwum. 

“This book we particularly commend to the notice of all who} 
are interested in the thorny and (in the main) quite modern pro- 
blem of the harmonious development of different races and nation- 
alities in contact with one another.”—British Friend. 

“Invaluable and special information, indispensable for the 
student of science, history, and sociology.’’—Christian Commonwealth. 
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